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Speech Teaching for the Deaf in Japan 


HE whole story of the oral education 
| « the deaf in Japan may be traced, 

almost step by step, in the VoLTa 
REVIEW. 
with drama. Among the leading characters 
are John D. Wright, an American educator 
of the deaf, who traveled widely in the 
Orient for some years; Mr. and Mrs. A. K. 
Reischauer, American missionaries in Jap- 
an, who have a deaf daughter; and Mr. 
Y. Nishikawa, a Japanese business man 
who, when he learned that his own little 
daughter was deaf, rapidly became a mo- 
tivating force that revolutionized the edu- 
cation of the deaf throughout the whole 
country of Japan. Running through the 
whole story is the “mustard seed,” the copy 
of the VoLtta Review which Mr. Wright 
left at the Tokyo School for the Deaf, al- 
though he knew that none of the teachers 
in the school could read English. 

The first chapter of the story appeared in 
the Votta Review for June, 1920, “A Let- 
ter from Japan,” in which Mr. Wright 
spoke of visiting the school for the deaf 
in Tokyo, the largest of the 55 schools for 
the deaf in Japan. There were 225 pupils. 
No oral work was being done, and no effort 
was being made to use the residual hearing 
that some of the pupils had, nor was any 
attempt made to retain the speech of those 
who had recently become deaf. Pupils were 
not admitted until they were ten years old; 
and were taught entirely by signs and writ- 
ing, since the Japanese language does not 
admit the use of the manual alphabet. 

In August, 1920, the Votta Review pub- 
lished an article by Mr. Wright, “Japan 
Establishes an Oral School.” It appeared 


It is an absorbing history, filled 


that, “thanks to the energetic efforts of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. K. Reischauer, the generous 
financial aid of the Presbyterian Board in 
Tokyo,” and the educational cooperation of 
both American and Japanese teachers, the 
beginning of oral teaching of the deaf had 
become possible. The article was _ illus- 
trated with photographs of the Evangelical 
Chapel, Tokyo, where the first oral school 
for the deaf in Japan was conducted, and 
the persons present on the opening day. 
In one picture, nine little deaf children are 
being taught by a Japanese gentleman and 
lady, while a formidable array of Japanese 
and American visitors, and several Japanese 
parents, look on. 

The Votta Review for March, 1924, 
brings Mr. Nishikawa into the story. He 
had learned in 1920 that his little daughter 
did not hear and that there was at that time 
no school in Japan where she could be 
taught to speak. He had come across a 
copy of the Votta Review through which 
he learned that speech was taught to the 
deaf in the United States. He wrote to Mr. 
Wright, and subscribed for the Wright cor- 
respondence course for parents; but every 
word of the lessons and the suggestions for 
parents had to be translated into Japanese; 
and he had to manufacture all the educa- 
tional material with his own hands. The 
Votta Review for March, 1924, contained 
several photographs of his little girl, Ha- 
mako, at the age of eight. 

The article, “A Wonderful Little Japa- 
nese Girl,” published in February, 1926, 
contained a letter written by Hamako in 
Japanese and translated by her father. Mr. 
Nishikawa added, “Her progress is so good 
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MR. Y. NISHIKAWA AND HIS LITTLE DEAF DAUGHTER, HAMAKO. THIS PICTURE WAS 
TAKEN BY MR. JOHN D. WRIGHT DURING A VISIT TO TOKYO IN 1923 


that she has already finished all the courses 
of third grade grammar school, and I can 
fairly expect her to finish the remaining 
three years in two years . . . Hamako and 
I have already been in Tokyo and Nagoya 
where some conferences were held for im- 
proving the methods of teaching the deaf 
child. Hamako tried every time some free 
conversation and demonstration and caused 
some sensation among teachers present, 
making them believe that the deaf can be 
taught by the oral method.” 

That same year, 1926, the Votta Review 
published another article by Mr. Nishikawa 
(July, p. 357). He wrote, “Dr. Professor 
Nakamura lectured in Tokyo University in 
the presence of professors and medical 
specialists on the ear, nose and throat. 
There were actual examples of deaf children 
who had been taught speech. . . . This has 
had a great effect on the history of the 
education of the deaf in Japan... . In July 
we opened a class in the Nagoya School for 
the Deaf to educate teachers of the deaf. ... 


Many teachers came and studied what the 
real oral method is. . . . | took that opportu- 
nity to establish an association called ‘The 
Japan Association to Promote Speech for 
the Deaf,’ and up to date we can count more 
than 400 members, in addition to advisers 
and honorary members. . . . Forty presi- 
dents of local schools for the deaf are acting 
as local committees.” In the same issue of 
the VoLta REVIEW is a note to the effect 
that a private oral school was opened in 
Osaka April 15, 1926; and the first oral 
kindergarten for the deaf in Kyoto, May 3d. 

In September, 1927, the VoLta REvIEW 
published a picture of a little Japanese boy 
who had won the “Better Speech Prize” 
established by Mr. Wright for the pupils 
of the oral school maintained by Mr. Nishi- 
kawa. In July, 1930, appeared photo- 
graphs of older boys and girls who had 
been taught speech for ten years at Nippon 
Ro Wa Gakko, the Oral School for the Deaf 
established by Mr. and Mrs. Reischauer. 
In June, 1931, Mr. Nishikawa wrote, “As 
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the result of the efforts of our comrades to 
promote speech teaching and speech for the 
deaf, almost all the schools for the deaf 
in Japan are teaching their pupils by the 
oral method now.” 

In his tribute to Mr. Nishikawa, which 
follows, Mr. Wright explains that all of this 
came about through the copy of the VoLTA 
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Review which he left at the Tokyo School 
for the Deaf in 1920, and which finally 
came to Mr. Nishikawa. As Mr. Wright 
said in 1931, “I think that if there were not 
thousands of other constructive achieve- 
ments to the credit of the VoLtTa REvIEw, 
and of Alexander Graham Bell, this one 
result in Japan would amply justify every 
ounce of effort, and every penny expended.” 





A Pebble Dropped into the Sea of Japan 


By Joun D. Wricut 


I told of the extraordinary devotion of 

a Japanese father to his tiny deaf 
daughter. How he gave up his busmess 
career and much of his social life, so that 
he might teach her to speak and to read 
the lips, and give her such education as 
suited her station. How he was the first 
at her bedside when she awoke in the morn- 
ing, and how it was he who tucked her in 
at night and put her to sleep. 

On July 18th, 1940, Yoshinosuke Nishi- 
kawa died, at the age of sixty-six, or, as the 
Japanese reckon ages, sixty-seven. But the 
results of his efforts on behalf not alone of 
his beloved Hamako, but of all deaf chil- 
dren in Japan, goes on with constantly 
widening effect. 

Did you ever drop a pebble into a lake 
and start ripples that widened and widened 
till they reached remote places far beyond 
your sight? That is what I did in 1920, 
in Kyoto, the very heart of old Japan. 

I had visited all the Japanese schools for 
the deaf, and was greatly saddened by what 
I saw. In none of them was there made 
the slightest effort to teach speech to the 
totally deaf, congenitally deaf, or to those 
with seriously impaired hearing, nor even 
to retain the speech of those who had ac- 
quired it before becoming deaf. 

The schools had originally been modeled 
on the first school for the deaf in the United 
States at Hartford, Connecticut, and had 


I’ the Vo_ta Review of March, 1924, 


remained static, while our schools had gone 
forward and were paying increasing atten- 
tion to speech and lip reading. 

As I was leaving the Kyoto school, | 
handed to the Principal a copy of the 
Votta Review, though I knew he could 
read no English. Later I arranged that the 
magazine should come to him regularly 
each month. 

When Mr. Nishikawa became convinced 
that his little daughter, Hamako, was deaf, 
he went from his home in Omi-Hachiman 
to visit the nearest school for the deaf, in 
Kyoto. He was heartsick by what he saw 
there, though it seemed the only thing 
available for his little daughter. As he 
was going away, the Principal, knowing 
that he could read English, gave him a copy 
of the Votta Review. In it Mr. Nishikawa 
read of a correspondence course I had pre- 
pared to help parents of deaf children be- 
gin their oral training at home, before they 
were old enough to go to school. He 
wrote to New York at once for the course, 
and set about following it with Hamako. 

In 1923, I was again in Kyoto, and each 
morning during my stay, Mr. Nishikawa 
came to my hotel with his little daughter 
and her older sister whom he was training 
to help in teaching Hamako. 

I can see her now as vividly as when 
she first came shyly into our sitting room, 
the living replica of the gaily kimonoed 
little dolls one sees in the Japanese toy 
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Her bright, oval eyes were dark in 
her pink and white face, which was framed 
in straight black hair cut square across the 
fine little forehead. Her serious, intelligent 
look fixed upon me, wondering what it was 


shops. 


all about. Alert, interested and friendly, 
she was the sweetest little person one could 
want to see. It was a joy to work with her. 

So great was Mr. Nishikawa’s success in 
teaching Hamako to speak Japanese and to 
read the lips, that he was invited to demon- 
strate his methods with the little girl before 
medical conventions, scientific bodies and 
educational meetings. He set up a “Re- 
search Institute,” and eventually succeeded 
in persuading the prefecture to establish the 
“Shiga Prefectural Oral School for the 
Deaf” and make him its head. The Gov- 
ernment sent young Japanese teachers to 
the United States for training in the oral 
method. Today oralism is _ spreading 
through Japan, and in a recent letter from 
Hamako she tells me that the Marquis 
Tokugawa, scion of one of Japan’s greatest 
noble has become her father’s 
successor as head of the school. 


families, 


At the time of my first visit to Japan in 
1920, an American Missionary in Tokyo, 
Mrs. Reischauer, who had a deaf child, 
had started a little oral school; and I had 
the satisfaction of being present on its 
opening day. I tried to interest Viscount 
Kaneko, who was at the time one of the 
most influential men in Japan, in this little 
school, but when he found it was a mis- 
sionary enterprise my effort failed. Japa- 
nese officialdom was not interested, nor 
helpful. It remained for the cultured Japa- 
nese business man of Omi-Hachiman to 
spread the gospel of oralism throughout 
Japan. 

Hamako is now, as she says, “a grown up 
woman,” and others tell me she is a charm- 
ing person. She writes me, “I remember 
very well my visits to you at the Miyako 
Hotel in Kyoto all those days when you 
taught me your American way. I have 
your portrait with me now, and I look at 
it and thank you very much in my heart.” 


But the ripples—waves rather—are grow- 
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MR. Y. NISHIKAWA, SHORTLY BEFORE HIS 
DEATH IN 1940 


ing wider and higher each year, and are 
penetrating the entire Empire. Though Mr. 
Nishikawa has laid down the torch, it is 
being carried by other eager hands. Hama- 
ko writes, “I think God is guiding me to 
devote myself to the cause of bettering the 
educational work for the deaf in Japan. | 
will teach in the oral school for the deaf. 
I hope that small oral day schools for the 
deaf can be established in all the larger 
cities of Japan. The principal obstacle 
would be to obtain Japanese teachers ex- 
perienced in the oral method, since these 
schools would not use signs or finger spell- 
ing. I hope to train such teachers.” 

In another letter she gives me an un 
premeditated sidelight on herself when she 
says, “When I was a little girl you warned 
my father, ‘Don’t put her and her needs 
above those of all your other children, s0 
that she will grow up to be selfish, proud 
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and inconsiderate of others.’ Now that I am 
a grown up woman, I have said this to 
many parents of deaf children.” 

I wrote of her father’s devotion to his 
little daughter. By and by, I think, someone 
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will be writing another article about this 
little girl, now grown to lovely womanhood, 
and telling how the pebble dropped in that 
distant Japanese sea has spread its ripples 
over the whole Empire of the Rising Sun. 





My Sorrow 


By HamMako NISHIKAWA 


ATHER dead? Incredible! I can 
F sit see him in my mind now, as 

vividly as the day he took me on a 
trip to Kyoto, well nigh seven months ago. 
Strange that should be the last time. And 
strange, too, that I came back to my work 
here in the kindergarten with a feeling of 
oppressive melancholy and loss. To ease 
my pain and loneliness, I wrote him several 
times, but none of my letters were ever 
answered. I have no idea how long he 
had been ill before he met his tragic end. 
Last summer, he had an attack which 
snapped him physically as well as mentally. 
I had begun then to fear for his health, 
and secretly even prepared for the most. 
It came, but it came too soon! 

Oh, my dear father! 

Oh, how I now recall each moment I 
spent with him! The talks we had on the 
education of the deaf in Japan. Father 
was a fine young business man when he 
went to America. He stayed there nine 
years. He went just an ordinary business 
man, but came back an enthusiast for the 
education of the deaf. He became so inter- 
ested in this line of work that he finally 
threw himself heart and soul into it. He 
studied deeply and sought to bring happi- 
ness not only in the way of speech but also 
in every other way to the deaf. 

I was born soon after my father’s return 
to Japan. Somehow I believe he loved 
me best from the beginning. My continued 
silence as I grew older worried him. 
Finally, I was taken to a specialist to be 
examined. The doctor said, “This child is 
only deaf.” Without being at all dismayed, 
my father set to work and taught me, 
through a special lip reading method of his 


own, how to speak. I was four when he 
started me, and by the time I was seven 
I was able to answer questions such as, 
“How low the cattle?” or “How lick the 
cattle?” Should I frown my incomprehen- 
sion at the word “lick,” he would lick to 
show the meaning of the word. 

Gradually, | became more and more pro- 
ficient in my knowledge and use of words. 
I was able to converse somewhat now, to 
the joy of everyone, not to mention myself. 
So enthusiastic at my progressing, my fath- 
er tried to teach me foreign languages. He 
was a linguist himself, and spoke as well 
as wrote German, English, French and Rus- 
sian equally well. 

Oh, my beloved father! 

How disappointed he was that I had not 
made the education of the deaf my life 
work. He felt that it was just the very 
vocation for me. He wanted me to carry 
on his work. How glad he was, 1 remem- 
ber, when he heard that I enjoyed reading 
educational books. 

I feel that I have somewhat neglected my 
power of hearing lately. He used to say 
to me, “That is a mistake, for it is the 
natural avenue of approach to the mind and 
soul, and if a person still retains a sufficient 
residue of hearing power to be able to dis- 
tinguish words when spoken clearly very 
near the ear, that ability should be carefully 
cultivated and trained by daily practice, for 
at least half an hour if not more.” 

I am able to understand certain things 
that are spoken close to my ear, even with- 
out my seeing the lips of the speaker. An- 
other exercise that has been of value to me 
is to have someone speak to me and hold 

(Continued on page 500) 
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Meet A Friend of Mine 


A Human Interest Story of Vocational Rehabilitation 
By C. G. BLuETT 


Employed and Saving Money 


HEN I stopped at the day and 
night branch of the bank on a 
Saturday afternoon I met a young 


friend who is deaf. He was dressed in a 
well-fitting suit of good material which the 
first owner had given good wear but which 
would also give my friend good wear. 

Standing at the check counter he pre- 
sented a rather complacent appearance as 
he watched his young wife, also deaf, de- 
posit money in their savings account. His 
wife is employed in the fish hook snelling 
industry. My friend is employed as an 
armature winder and fuel pump repairman 
in an East Bay shop in private industry. 

When I spoke to him, almost immediate- 
ly he showed me a book on electricity that 
he had purchased from the week’s earn- 
ings, and told me of a recent triumph when 
his instructor in the evening trade exten- 
sion class had called upon him to demon- 
strate an operation on the slide rule with 
which members of the class were having 
difficulty. 

When his wife stopped on her return 
from the teller’s window she explained that 
she was depositing a bonus which she 
shared with other workers each quarter. 
Between them they estimated that they are 
now earning from $35.00 to $40.00 per 
week. This makes them ineligible for a 
low cost housing dwelling, and they regret 
this fact; but they have located a very 
comfortable two room apartment for which 
they must pay $30.00 a month rental. 

They often have their friends in for an 
evening. When alone, they play chess or 
read and study. 


Dissatisfied and Floundering 


Why should I give all this detail? When 
I tell you that I am writing about E. B. 
whom I introduced to you in these pages in 
March, 1939, you will understand. 


For ten years he had floundered about, 
dissatisfied, unable to hold a job, even un. 
willing to work at shoe repairing, the only 
trade with which he had any experience. 
He had become enamored of electricity and 
wanted to become an electrical engineer. Of 
his personality we said in part, “He has en. 
thusiasm and energy and a certain kind of 
persistence, but is always in a hurry and 
he is careless with details. He lacks the dis. 
cipline of formal training. He finds it dif. 
ficult to concentrate.” 


Objective test data presented at the time 
indicated poor general intelligence when 
measured by a test involving language, but 
superior intelligence when measured on a 
non-language test of mental ability; low 
average mechanical aptitude, but superior 
manual and finger dexterity and coordina- 
tion. 

We predicted that he might become a 
good armature winder and stated that in 
such case he would have done well. Think- 
ing of himself as an embryo engineer was 
strong incentive for him to work. E. B. 
has become a good winder, but the stozy is 
so rich in sociological and employment 
data it is worth telling. 


He Wanted to Be an Engineer 


Following his declaration of intention, 
he became enrolled in the electric shop 
course at Samuel Gompers Trade School. 
The instructor was told about the matter 
and promised cooperation. For almost eight 
months E. B. studied there. We checked 
him each month, and encouraged him, but 
chiefly watched to see what he would do. 
He was puzzled at having so much to learn. 
Arithmetic had meant little to him; alge- 
bra was entirely new. His bewilderment 
with ratios made one think of young bear 
cubs and molasses candy. 

Now he learned to want to read, and 
to understand what he read. We provided 
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him with an elementary text book on elec- 
tricity. He could not advance with it; 
so we secured a C.C.C. correspondence 
course in English grammar for him. He 
actually completed it; then went back to 
reading the book on electricity. 

His instructor became sufficiently inter- 
ested to learn finger spelling to reduce 
the time otherwise devoted to writing. 


Practical Shop Experience 


Then summer came. We found a shop 
where E. B. could get some practical ex- 
perience, even earn a bit by running er- 
rands and sweeping out the shop. E. B. 
did not like the errands or the sweeping; 
he was interested only in motors and was 
not sufficiently skillful to earn at that. The 
job gave out, but school was about to open 
again. 

Then trouble developed. We had placed 
E. B.’s young wife, M. B., in the fish hook 
snelling industry, which is piece work. She 
could not earn much at that time, but it 
was enough to force them off relief. Then 
orders fell off for the young project, strug- 
gling to stand on its uwn feet; and M. B. 
was laid off. We had to get them back on 
relief, but the situation was different now. 
One of them must be eligible for employ- 
ment. If E. B. accepted W.P.A. employ- 
ment he could not attend school. If M. B. 
accepted she would not be available for the 
job she was learning. Finally they were 
given relief until M. B. would go back to 
work. Then when she did return to work 
an adjustment had to be made to supple- 
ment her small earnings with relief. To 
maintain this arrangement many contacts 
were required with the relief agency, but 
E. B. kept on at school. 

It was difficult for the relief agency to 
accept the situation. A change in person- 
nel occurred. E. B. was certified for 
W.P.A. again; we explained, secured res- 
pite for a few weeks. This was becoming 
a habit. We began to know all the tele- 
phone numbers. 

Report from the school were becoming 
excellent—“good”—“very good”—“about 
one more year of shop needed.” 

We searched for an apprenticeship that 
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would pay E. B., something to terminate 
the precarious relief situation; but work 
was slack. There were many union men 
out of work. 

A short time passed; then E. B. was 
again certified for W.P.A. and we advised 
him to take it. He could arrange to at- 
tend evening school. E. B. hated W.P.A. 
labor. He rebelled, but finally agreed. We 
found a shop where he could receive shop 
experience on Saturdays and he attended 
evening school. The shop arrangement did 
not last. E. B. was too difficult to instruct. 

The public school instructor had E. B.’s 
confidence. E. B. had learned from this 
man and thought highly of him. E. B. 
seemed to be on the last lap, then he quar- 
reled with the W.P.A. foreman and was 
laid off. It would be necessary for the two 
of them to live on M. B’s earnings. 

There was talk of a preparedness pro- 
gram; employment began to open up a bit; 
and an employer agreed to complete E. 
B.’s training for a fee and to employ him 
at the conclusion of three months training. 


Over Confidence Breeds Failure 


The month rounded out, E. B. drew his 
first check; then his second and third. He 
felt like an old-timer, became too confident, 
let down. The employer was dissatisfied 
and planned to make a change. E. B. burnt 
his hands with acid; he was out for two 
weeks and was not taken back. 

But E. B. had learned something. He 
made a “come back,” asked for another 
chance. When his hands were well again, 
his employer found another place for him. 
The employer and I “read him a lecture.” 
He went to work and at last report was 
“doing well.” 

This chronology covered a two-year pe- 
riod, and the contact mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this article occurred in March, 
1940. It is a true story—it is vocational 
rehabilitation of the deaf under existing 
conditions. Not all cases present as many 
difficulties but few cases present more per- 
sistence. The peculiar conflict between the 
ideals held by young deaf persons and the 


(Continued on page 498) 
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The Convention at Fulton 


By Harriet MONTAGUE 


ISSOURI opened wide its gates 
M and its heart to welcome the 

Thirty-second Biennial Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
The whole town of Fulton united to extend 
hospitality to the visitors who flowed in 
from all directions, and a fine spirit of co- 
operation was evident on every hand. Buses 
toured the town all day and all evening, 
stopping anywhere to pick up anybody who 
wore the red, white and blue badge of 
registration; private cars stopped, and 
rides were offered to strangers; shop 
keepers had special smiles of welcome for 
the visitors. At the School for the Deaf, 
all facilities were coordinated to make the 
delegates feel at home and to make their 
stay profitable. Many were housed in the 
school dormitories and in neighboring 
colleges; and special praise was heard for 
the comfortable rooms and the good food 
provided. Superintendent Ingle’s office 
was continually in a state of orderly hub- 
bub. There were always at least a dozen 
people waiting to speak to him, and yet 
each one had an opportunity to be heard, 
and everybody’s wants were attended to. 
In the registration room and at the infor- 
mation desk, everything was handled 
smoothly. 

More than 700 persons registered; and 
over 500 attended the opening session in 
the Westminster College Gymnasium. 
Chairmen C. J. Settles and Truman L. 
Ingle are to be congratulated on organiz- 
ing the program and carrying it out suc- 
cessfully. The general theme was, “Mould- 
ing Educational Opportunities for the Deaf 
for the World of Tomorrow with the Tools 
of Today.” The objectives listed were: 
Better Speech; Better Language; Auricular 
Training; Vocational Opportunities; Social 
Adjustment, and New Frontiers (Re- 
search). Each day, demonstrations were 
given and sectional meetings were held 
covering all these topics; and all were well 
attended. More especially, the sectional 


meetings on Curriculum Content and Au. 
ricular Training attracted large groups. 
The general meetings, held in the au. 
ditorium of the Advanced School Building, 
were always crowded. The speakers from 
both within and without the profession were 
well chosen. Among other noteworthy ad- 
dresses might be mentioned “The Place of 
Language in Mental Development,” by Dr. 
Theophil W. H. Irion, Dean of the School 
of Education, University of Missouri; 
“Mental Hygiene and the Teacher,” by Dr. 
Park J. White, of Washington University, 
St. Louis; and “New Frontiers in the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf,” by Mr. S. R. Silver. 
man, of Central Institute for the Deaf. 
The entertainment features were espe- 
cially enjoyable. At the evening session 
on Tuesday, Superintendent A. L. Brown, 
of the Colorado School, introduced “A 
Leisure Time Activity.” Several of the 
older girls and boys from his school, in 
long gingham dresses, overalls and high 
boots, staged an old-time country dance, 
with Mr. Brown, in silk shirt, neckerchief 
and ten-gallon hat, calling off the numbers 
in fine style, and a string orchestra pro- 
viding appropriate music. The excellent 
timing, fine rhythm, and general feeling 
for the dance on the part of all the deaf 
boys and girls were especially noticeable. 
The general session Wednesday evening 
was so crowded and the heat was so intense 
that everybody adjourned to the athletic 
field and the meeting was held out of doors. 
The barbecue on Thursday evening was 
a huge success. It was a “typical Callaway 
County Barbecue,” starting with Callaway 
county ham, fried chicken and barbecued 
mutton, and ending with home-made straw- 
berry ice cream. For quality as well as 
quantity, the cooking surpassed that of 
many a four-dollar banquet; and it was 
served without a hitch, under the efficient 
management of the school matron, Mrs. 
Dorothy Newland, assisted by the kitchen 
(Continued on page 498) 
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The Parents 


A Three Year Old 


’ JOU can imagine how thrilled I was 
today to find the first roundabout 
letter in the mail box. I have eager- 

ly awaited its coming, as | am anxious to 

learn all I can about helping deaf chil- 
dren. 

We have three boys: Dunbar, six; 
David, five; and Jonathan, three. Dunbar 
and David have perfect hearing, but Jona- 
than is entirely deaf. Jonathan was a year 
and a half old when we became aware of 
his deafness, which is congenital. It was a 
tremendous blow to us when we learned of 
it, for we never dreamed of such a thing; 
there has been no deafness in either of our 
families. 

Less than a year ago, we moved to this 
city, and were delighted to find the school 
for the deaf, six or seven blocks away. 
We visited it, and talked to the teachers of 
the little children. One of the teachers 
seemed especially interested in Jonathan, 
came to our home several times, and told 
us a few things we could do. She told 
us how important it was to talk to him 
and told us of several ways we could try 
to get him to use his voice. 

After that, we tried naming things and 
talking to him more carefully, on his level, 
and with the light on our faces. I never 
will forget the first day he demonstrated 
his understanding of a sentence. He was 
playing on the floor in the bedroom. I 
knelt beside him and said, “Do you want 
to take a bath?” He jumped to his feet, 
rushed in to the tub and began turning the 
water on. He loves his bath more than 
anything else. 


Teaching Unselfishness 

We have tried to treat him like the other 
boys, but it is hard not to give him every- 
thing he wants. We realize that it is cer- 
tainly making his brothers unselfish, but 
it is very bad for him. He realizes now 
that others must have things that he cannot 
have. His father thought up one plan 
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Talk it Over 





JONATHAN—AGED THREE 


which helped. We five sat on the floor in a 
circle with a peg board which has eight 
colored pegs that are to be pounded 
through to the other side. The board can 
then be turned over, and all the pegs pound- 
ed through again. Jonathan very happily 
took the hammer, pounded a peg through, 
and was about to start on a second when 
we took the hammer and handed it to 
David, saying, “It’s David’s turn.” Jona- 
than immediately threw himself back on 
the floor and began to kick and cry. I 
forcibly sat him up and held him, so he 
could see the others pounding their pegs 
in turn, and soon it was his turn again. 
It wasn’t as difficult to get the hammer 
away the second time, and now he under- 
stands. 
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Teaching Independence 

I wonder if any of you have had trouble 
when leaving your child for a few hours? I 
certainly did! I have been with him so 
much that when he couldn’t find me he 
would cry and whimper until my return. 
I tried to slip out when he was busy play- 
ing, but as soon as he discovered my ab- 
sence the tears would flow. Finally one 
day, in desperation, I decided to try a 
new plan. So I took him with me to the 
door, put on my hat and coat, kissed him, 
and told him “Good-bye,” waving to him 
as I went out. To my amazement, he 
seemed to understand perfectly, and played 
contentedly until my return. Perhaps some 
of you are saying, “Well, why didn’t you 
think of that sooner?” But I feared a storm 
at the door and imagined a terrific scene. 

I have enjoyed reading the extracts from 
other roundabout letters and the VoLTa 
Review itself, and am eager to learn of 
any activities that a small deaf child can 
enjoy. 


Mrs. D. O., Vircinia. 


Motion Pictures Help Educationally 

My child is a little girl, eleven years 
old. I suppose her deafness is congenital, 
although she obviously had quite a bit of 
hearing until she was three or four years 
of age. But she gradually lost that, and 
is now profoundly deaf. 

A Memphis pediatrician saw me demon- 
strate the amount of hearing she had, and 
he felt positive she was not deaf, and ad- 
vised me to place her with a doctor in Lit- 
tle Rock to have her taught speech. (He 
said her speech center was destroyed by a 
hemorrhage). I carried her there when she 
was three years old, and left her ten months. 
There is no way to describe the mental 
anguish of that. She received no benefit, 
so, at great financial sacrifice, we carried 
her on to Johns Hopkins, and the diagnosis 
was deafness. 

When she was five and a half I placed 
her in our State School for the Deaf in 
Jackson, but for the past four years she 
has gone to the day school in New Or- 
leans. She has lost much time due to ill- 
ness—practically every one of the chil- 
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KATHARINE, IN MARDI GRAS COSTUME 


dren’s diseases, frequent colds, and one 
serious spell of pneumonia. She is eager to 
talk, and does not want to make signs. Of 
course I encourage her in that direction. 

I feel that motion pictures have played 
a valuable part in her general knowledge 
of things. She knows about the war, Hit- 
ler, Goering, Stalin, our President, and 
many things which surprise me. She is my 
only child. I have been so eager to do 
all I can for her. She is an attractive 
child, and I am putting forth a supreme 
effort to prevent self pity from coming into 
her life. I want her to be happy, but when 
she sees other children here at home taking 
part in things she cannot do, she is begin- 
ning to notice it and is greatly distressed at 


times. I fear this will grow worse as she 
gets older. That is another of my prob- 
lems. 


Mrs. W. S. S., MIssIssIPpPi. 


Home Work Helps the School 


Our little girl is now eleven. When she 
was around eight months of age, we sud: 
denly discovered that something was wrong, 
and began to take her to doctors. It seems 
that we must have spent a little fortune 
trying to do something for her, all of no 
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avail, and it seems to me I must have shed 
buckets of tears thinking of this tragedy. 
However, we eventually decided we weren’t 
getting anywhere, so we might as well pull 
ourselves together and begin her educa- 
tion. 

From the first I was prejudiced against 
the sign language, so we have always kept 
Mary Lou in oral schools. Every day for 
over two years I took her to the day school 
in Los Angeles and waited to bring her 
home in the afternoon. I visited the various 
rooms and watched the teachers during the 
day, and Mr. H. and | were able to carry on 
the work at home. We got a printing outfit, 
and I printed the names of everything we 
could think of, and we had Mary Lou 
match the names up with the pictures. I 
got a Sears-Roebuck catalog, also various 
magazines, flower catalogues, etc., and we 
soon had her able to recognize the names 
of many objects through lip reading. We 
did the same with numbers. We also had 
two blackboards, one in the breakfast room, 
the other in the living room, and wherever 
we happened to be, there was more or less 
instruction going on. 

In this way, Mary Lou was getting along 
famously with her school work and her 
lip reading. When she was six we placed 
her in Central Institute at St. Louis, where 
they concentrated especially on speech, to 
bring out her voice. It has taken a lot 
of hard work on her part, as well as theirs, 
but we are more than happy with the re- 
sults, as she is talking well enough now so 
outsiders can understand her. She now at- 
tends St. Joseph’s in St. Louis, and we are 
very pleased with her improvement there as 
well. 

I assist her teachers in every way pos- 
sible when she is on her vacations, at 
Christmas time and in the summer. We 
talk to her constantly, and have her speak 
correctly, as she gets her verbs misplaced 
easily. She never seems to mind when we 
correct her, and sometimes has to repeat a 
sentence several times before it is entirely 
right. 

We encourage her to write nice long 
letters to all our friends, which she also 
enjoys, as everyone replies, and many of 
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them send her little gifts, which helps to 
keep her from being lonesome while at 
school. She also has a five-year diary, 
which she enjoys very much, writing the 
little things she does each day. 


Travels Long Distances Alone 


There has always been but one thing up- 
permost in my mind—not to let her feel her 
handicap, and to make her as much like a 
normal individual as possible. She has al- 
ways gone to and from school alone, and 
is able to go into a diner on the train and 
order her meals, they tell me, as well as any 
hearing child of her age. I frequently re- 
ceive letters from passengers who travel 
with her, and they are amazed at her inde- 
pendence. 

We always keep her membership paid 
up in the Y.M.C.A., and she enjoys all their 
activities when she is home in the summer 
—tennis, soft ball, etc. Last summer she 
received her Red Cross certificate in swim- 
ming and diving, which she was very proud 
of. 

We intend to have her continue with as 
many outside activities as possible, as well 
as her school work, as she has never been 
very strong physically, and we feel they 
will not only improve her health, but keep 
her happy and interested in the things of 
life. Above all, we would not like her to 
develop an inferiority complex due to her 
handicap. She likes her bicycle and travels 
over to pay grandmother a visit most every 
day. Grandmother lives three miles away, 
so it is quite a little trip. However, she 
doesn’t mind that. 

Mrs. N. H., CALIFORNIA. 


A Day School Pupil of Four 


I have just received the roundabout let- 
ters. I had no idea they would be so in- 
teresting. I have a boy four and a half, 
who is totally deaf. He is very healthy, 
friendly, and happy. He was 18 months 
old when we discovered his handicap. We 
took him to several highly recommended 
specialists, but none told us it would be per- 
manent. So we ignorantly kept looking for 
that certain doctor, who could “pull the 
string,” and make Clayton hear. One day, 
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CLAYTON, FOUR AND A HALF, AND ATTEND. 
ING DAY SCHOOL 


a dentist recommended a head _ specialist 
who had helped his hearing where others 
failed. This doctor sat and explained with 
the help of a human ear that Clayton’s 
deafness was permanent. That was a break 
for Clayton, as we began to concentrate on 
his education. 

He was three when we entered him in the 
Detroit Day School. I had to drive him 
to and fro, as he was too young for the 
bus. It took him about two months to 
learn to watch the lips and concentrate 
long enough to notice the movements, but 
from then on his progress was rapid. Dur- 
ing last summer vacation, he learned 45 ob- 
jects and about 30 commands in lip read- 
ing, such as open the door, shut the door, 
open the window, etc. I tried to pick com- 
mands which could be used frequently 
around the home. 

Although he is a lot of fun, we never 
pet him. Whatever is forbidden to his 
hearing brother and sister is also forbid- 
den to him. This way I have never had a 
bit of trouble making him mind. His 
twelve year old brother plays with him a 
great deal, so he has become very rough. 


Mrs. B. M., MicHIcAn. 
Talk, Talk, Talk to Your Deaf Child 


Mrs. O., you are beginning the right 
way. Do talk to your baby just as though 
he could hear. If you get him accustomed 
to watching you, half the battle will be 
won. Lip reading will b2 a natural thing, 
and speech will follow when he is old 
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enough to go to school. The poor lip 
reader is often the poor speaker. Some 
little children whose parents start them 
young have an almost uncanny way of 
picking up language from the lips. We 
once had a little girl who had lost her hear. 
ing completely at the age of two, but had 
been made to read the lips at home. When 
she came to school at six she had a big vo. 
cabularly, although her speech was very im- 
perfect. We concentrated on speech. She 
learned her Northampton Charts, and be. 
gan to help herself. This child continually 
picked up all sorts of new language, just 
by keeping her eyes open. Her vocabulary 
became more mature, through her constant 
watching just as a hearing child’s does 
through hearing. She had a sensible moth- 
er, and the child was taught responsibility 
and consideration from the first. She came 
six miles on the street car alone when seven 
years old. 

When she was twelve, her family was 
forced to move away to a small village. 
To her surprise, the mother learned that 
the principal of the local school had a 
deaf boy whom he was educating at home. 
He offered to take Thelma into his class, 
Grade 6, in the village school. This prin- 
cipal wrote us that she was doing well, and 
that he wished his hearing pupils were as 
good. This is an exceptional case, of 
course. Thelma’s lip reading is extraordi- 
nary, her speech is rapid and well modu- 
lated, and her language is as natural as 
that of a hearing child. 

Mrs. W. S. I would try to see that deaf- 
ness was no obstacle to Kappy’s taking 
part in things. You will find that hearing 
children will be glad to help her. Send her 
to Sunday School. Let her join the Girl 
Guides. See that she has a special hearing 
friend. Have you a little neighbor gitl 
who would cooperate? At our school, when 
we have social times, our children bring 
their own special hearing chums, and when 
we are asked to demonstrate or entertain 
at clubs, these little hearing children come 
to see us. I cannot think of a child who 
has not a hearing friend. Ours is, of 
course, a day school. A number of our 

(Continued on page 502) 
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160 West 106th St. 
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Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 
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Nashville 


Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 
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Mrs. Max BIcKLer 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 
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Miss Louise HILtyer 
5711 Lewis Street 
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Mrs. Lucitte P. Turner 
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The Auditory Outlook 


—_—— 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Should Hearing Aid Dealers Be Licensed? 


Discussion of Recent Volta Review Contributions* 


“Audiometry” articles in the June 

and July issues of the Votta Re- 
view poured into the editor’s office. Each 
is appreciated. Each would be quoted at 
greater length if space permitted. More will 
be welcome. The following excerpts indi- 
cate the wide diversity of opinion: 


N LARGE number of comments on the 


Reaction Most Favorable 


I am very much interested in the articles 
Bis sie giving rise to a movement for the 
licensing of audiometrists. So far, I have 
not been able to get any official opinion as 
to the attitude of the hearing aid industry 
toward this movement. However, my re- 
action, as a workman intrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of training men for this service, 
is mose favorable. I feel that it is a move- 
ment definitely in the right direction. I 
should like to give my support, and if there 
is anything I can do I shall feel honored to 


be called upon. Cart J. Oxson, 


Aurex Atlanta Company. 
Not So Sure 


About eight or nine years ago we consid- 
ered that the supplying of hearing aids was 
very closely allied with an audiometric test 
of hearing acuity. Since then, we believe 
we have had ample reason to doubt that 
too close an alliance actually exists between 
the audiometric test and the user’s hear- 
ing aid requirements. . . . . We believe that 
very few people who have been successful 
in the hearing aid field would be compe- 
tent to pass a practical examination on the 





_ *A Proposed Law to Govern the Fitting of Hear- 
ing Aids, by Ralph Crutchett, VoLTA REview, June, 
1941, page 384, and A Proposed Course in Au- 
diometry, VoLTA REviIEW, July, 1941, page 433. 


proposed course of training. From this ob- 
servation it might be concluded that the 
average hearing aid distributor doesn’t 
know his business, but we believe this is 
untrue today. The major companies spend 
many thousands of dollars yearly in an 
effort to train their personnel—not merely 
so that their sales may be increased, but so 
that hearing aids may be sold on a befter 
basis, so that customer satisfaction is great- 
er—to the ultimate end that the general ac- 
ceptance of hearing aids shall be greater. 
We think that very little of practical value 
could come out of the conclusion that these 
people were not well qualified for the work 
they are doing. We believe, therefore, that 
the proposition of combining the work of 
the “audiometrist” and the work of the 
individual who fits or sells the hearing aids, 
could profitably remain open, at least until 
further data had been accumulated. 
E. J. Myers, 
E. A. Myers & Sons, Radioear. 


Invading the Medical Field? 


I agree that there is real need for more 
instruction such as suggested in the Pro- 
posed Course in Audiometry. My first 
thought is that such instruction should be 
assumed by our medical schools through 
special elective courses leading to a certi- 
ficate, rather than create a new class of 
persons to invade further the field of medi- 
cal practice... .. Otologists take the stand 
that no hearing aid should be prescribed 
without an otological examination. The 
selling of hearing aids is a commercial 
transaction at the present time conducted 
on a basis which is far from ethical accord- 
ing to the best traditions of advertising 
and distributing appliances for those who 
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have a physical disability. . . . The otolo- 
gist should be the one best qualified to pre- 
scribe a hearing device, and should be ab- 
solutely disinterested financially in the sale 
of an appliance. 

Standards need to be established in many 
directions before we can safely proceed 
to formulate a satisfactory course. The 
variables which enter into the problem are 
very many, calling for the best of judgment 
and experience. It is my belief at this 
time that a university medical school is the 
best medium for providing the instruction 
to meet the present need. 


I am glad to know of the interest being 
manifested in this subject, and _ sincerely 
hope something tangible will result from its 
discussion from various angles. Bringing 
the matter up for consideration at this time 
may help to clear up the existing chaotic 
state of audiometry. 

Horace Newnart, M. D., 


Minneapolis. 


Otologists Should Back Certification 


The proposed law to govern the fitting 
of hearing aids seems well thought out, and 
very complete. I would like to see such 
a certification really backed by an authori- 
tative otological group (national). The in- 
struction course will be the stumbling 
block, but I can see how this can be handled 
by a correspondence course. A central, na- 
tional body could get up both the course 
and its following examination, the latter 
being administered by local state boards. 
This would, at least, make the instruction 
course uniform and accurate for the nation 
as a whole. The army courses are given 
in this fashion. 


Douctas MACFARLAN, M. D., 
Philadelphia. 


Have the Doctors Missed the Bus? 


I wish there were some way of mailing 
Brentano’s article* to every otologist in 
the U. S. Maybe a few would wake up. 





*S.0.8. to Doctors, by VOLTA 


REVIEW, June, 1941. 


Lowell Brentano, 


The Volta Review 


Some of their leaders have been preach. 
ing at them for a long time, but the rank 
and file are still not interested in the 
hearing aid problem. And yet some of 
them think that all aids should be pre: 
scribed by otologists! We have one very 
fine otologist (fine for some things) here 
who tells his patients in effect, “All hear. 
ing aids are worthless and some are 
worse. All hearing aid men are crooks 
and some are worse.” He would be a fine 
one to advise patients as to what hear. 
ing aid to purchase! 


In the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association for August 13, 1938, Jones 
and Knudsen say, “If otolaryngologists 
do not assume their responsibility and 
assume it without delay, there will soon be 
a new type of practitioner, the ‘audiome- 
trist,’ who will operate outside the con- 
trol of medical standards.” It looks to 
me as though the medical profession had 
just about missed the bus as far as the 
fitting of hearing aids is concerned. 


C. Ry 
San Diego, California. 


Splendid and Timely 


Mr. Crutchett’s article was splendid and 
timely and, in general, we very much 
agree with the thought he has expressed. 
The profession of audiometrist, as he has 
defined the hearing aid representative, 
should be conducted on the same high 
plane as medicine, dentistry, optometry, 
and any similar profession. To attain this 
and better organization, more study and 
thorough training courses must be secured 
for the hearing aid representative. So that 
mistakes may be avoided, procedure must 
be made slowly with due consideration for 
conditions which vary in many states. 

Closer cooperation between hearing aid 
manufacturers, with the establishing of 
higher standards of practice and a well 
understood code of ethics, would benefit 
the hard of hearing, the hearing aid worker, 
and the public at large. 

Haroip K. GREEN, 
Acousticon Charlotte Company. 
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Audiometry a “Bedside Manner” 


Pathology of the ear and science of 
acoustics are fascinating studies. They 
are, however, incidental in the necessary 
sympathetic understanding of the patient’s 
condition. Yet they may assist in aiding 
the patient to overcome the two main han- 
dicaps, phobia of deafness and hearing aid 
phobia—which study, it is to be hoped, 
the training course will include. 

In my experience, audiometry is help- 
ful as a “bedside manner,” but in no way 
may it as yet be assumed that the correct 
fitting of an earphone can be based upon 
such mechanism, essential as the device 
may be to the otologist. Knowledge of the 
construction of the given hearing aid and 
acquaintance with the specific adjustments 
of the instrument are most essential. The 
suggested course partly embraces such 
studies, and also includes three subjects 
which I should like to put to the fore as 
being very important, namely, psychology, 
salesmanship, and ethics—and too much 
emphasis cannot be placed on the last of 
these. 

While science may be defined as a col- 
lection of laws and principles governing 
the subject at hand, it is the art of being 
able to apply those laws and principles 
which is important. 

Henry Porter, 

Potter Ear Phone Company, Toronto. 


Subject of Great Importance 


The subject of the establishment of a 
state board of audiometry is of great im- 
portance. First, it must be recognized 
that the word “audiometry” needs clari- 
fication. The measuring of hearing, and 
the detection of hearing impairment 
somewhere within the range of human 
hearing, is a broad field, and without a 
knowledge of the limitations of the en- 
tire range the prescribing of hearing aids 
is not scientifically possible. 

Article 1 of Mr. Crutchett’s proposed 
law should not include the word “selling.” 
I do not believe a law using that word 
would be constitutional. Many stores sell 
glasses without any conflict with laws 
regulating optometry. 
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Mr. Crutchett has recommended as mem- 
bers of a state board one hearing aid man, 
one physician and surgeon who practices 
otology, and one wearer of a hearing aid. 
Most of the hearing aid men of my ac- 
quaintance have no knowledge of audiom- 
etry, and several of them admit that au- 
diometric tests are made for purely psy- 
chological reasons. Thus the commercial 
member of the board should have had 
actual experience in the use of an audiom- 
eter. Neither would it be sufficient to 
name an otologist to such a board who 
has not practiced audiometry as part of his 
diagnosis of a hearing deficiency. Most 
of them cannot operate the instrument 
and cannot read the chart of an audiome- 
trist. The wearing of a hearing aid would 
not qualify anyone to become a member 
of a licensing board in audiometry unless 
his knowledge of deafness as a personal ex- 
perience were held to be of sufficient im- 
portance to give him the proper view- 
point of the task. 

Audiometry is more than the turning 
of dials and having the patient designate 
where the tone disappears. It covers a 
broad experience in reading the cards, in 
diagnosing the type of deafness and the 
handling each type should receive, to- 
gether with the ability to recommend the 
proper educational training necessary to 
offset the handicap. Audiometry covers 
more than the fitting of hearing aids. 

This brings up the point: who will set 
the standards? I suggest an exchange of 
views among those who have a knowledge 
of the subject. Mr. Crutchett is to be com- 
mended for his excellent start. On behalf 
of the Auricular Foundation, which is re- 
searching in this field, I offer our coop- 
eration. 

Wittarp B. HarcrRAvE, 
Executive Director, Auricular Foundation, 
Inc., Los Angeles. 


Board Member Qualifications 


It would be important to state in the law 
some definite qualifications for member- 
ship on the state board, and just how 
these board members are to be selected. 
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Here are some suggestions: one otologist, 
recommended by the State Medical Asso- 
ciation; one audiometrist, who is a gradu- 
ate of a university or technical school 
which gives a course in acoustics and who 
is approved by the State University or 
State Technical College; and one well in- 
formed hearing aid user recommended by 
the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing. 


F. L., San Mateo, California. 
Audibility Threshold No Criterion 


A hearing aid man wrote me recently: 
“The audiogram is by no means the cri- 
terion of whether or not a particular hear- 
ing aid can be used satisfactorily. The 
audiogram shows the extent of the hearing 
loss, but it registers only the loss at thresh- 
old intensities. In other words, the au- 
diometer records the lowest sound intensity 
that can be heard by the ear. It gives no 
information about the general usability of 
the hearing. Unfortunately, some individ- 
uals find that an intensity level of fifteen 
decibels above threshold is a very comfort- 
able volume level, while others find this 
level entirely too high to be endured. This 
is sometimes entirely overlooked in _at- 
tempting to fit hearing aids by means of 
audiometric measurements, and it is re- 
sponsible for many failures.” 

A friend of mine recently had an “equal 
loudness” curve made by a hearing aid man 
in San Francisco, the only hearing aid 
agent I’ve heard of doing this kind of work. 
However, I have studied Watson and 
Knudsen’s reports on this kind of work 
and I feel that they will all have to come 
to it eventually. 

MarTIN KEFFER, 
Roanoke, Va. 


Don’t Call It Audiometry 


I would like to propose the terms 
“acoumetry” and “acoumetrist” instead of 
the terms proposed by Mr. Crutchett. The 
reasons are as follows: (1) An audiometer 
is an instrument used to make an audio- 
gram. The term “audiometry” has been 
used (by otologists and persons interested 
in the physiology and pathology of hear- 
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ing) to indicate the making of audiograms, 
Mr. Crutchett’s definition goes far beyond 
the meaning of the term as used by spe. 
cialists now. (2) The “audiometer law,” 
recently passed by the State of Indiana, 
provides only for audiometer tests and has 
no provision for the fitting and prescribing 
of hearing aids. Thus the term “audiom- 
etry” becomes a term with a double mean- 
ing. 

These are the definitions I offer as substi- 
tutes for Mr. Crutchett’s: 

Acoumetry: The science of establishing 
types and degrees of hearing loss for the 
purpose of prescribing and fitting hearinz 
aids. 

Acoumetrist: One who is skilled in and 
practices acoumetry. 

FREDERICK M. GrossMAN, M. D., 
New York. 


Go to School for Two Years? 


About the only comment I can make 
on the proposed course in audiometry is 
that I heartily approve of it. At the same 
time I am wondering what may happen to 
the older men should we have to go to 
school for two years. 

James E. Morton, Manager, 
Audiphone Company of Pittsburgh. 


A Profession Similar to Optometry 


I was much interested in the proposed 
law to govern the fitting of hearing aids. 
I think this would be a wonderful step in 
the building of a new profession similar 
to optometry. Being a registered optom- 
etrist myself and also fitting hearing aids, 
I appreciate what could be done to create 
something that is much needed with the 
rapid expansion of the hearing aid busi- 
ness. 

I think the audiometrist should be in- 
dependent of any particular concern—that 
is, this business of being an _ exclusive 
dealer for just one hearing aid manufac- 
turer. Certainly, in optometry, when fit- 
ting a pair of glasses to a patient, we do 
not give just one pair to everyone, made 
by one concern. Instead, we offer a va- 
riety of styles and prices, and fit those 

(Continued on page 504) 
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Pianos, Palettes and Pens 


By Laura STOVEL 


other in their lives, long for a means 

of self expression. Something un- 
usual happens, something to stir them to 
the depths of their beings, and the uprush 
of emotion seeks a vent or safety valve. 
The overflow of joy, sorrow, wonderment, 
or whatever the feeling may be, must be 
shared with the world. It would be inter- 
esting to know how many, at such times, 
pick up their pens and attempt to distill 
from the upsurge of emotion some lyrical, 
lilting lines of golden verse. The young 
man in love does it; the desolate widow; 
the over-awed dweller of the plains when 
he first beholds majestic mountains; the 
young women engulfed in sympathy for a 
small deaf child who does not even know 
the names of the toys with which he plays; 
and the mature woman who has lost her 
hearing. 

The impulse is a good and natural one. 
Why not share with the world some of the 
drama one feels or sees? Why not? Well, 
simply because not one person in a hun- 
dred knows how to put thoughts into rhyth- 
mical, metrical lines. 

Poetry is a fine art, just as painting, 
etching, sculpture and music are fine arts. 
Would an untrained person splash his feel- 
ings on a canvas and send the result to an 
art gallery, expecting to have the canvas 
hung? Would he ask to appear on a con- 
cert stage as a pianist, when he did not 
even know the scales? Certainly not! Then 
why show less respect for the fine art of 
mixing words and applying them to paper? 

What is the answer to the problem? In- 
hibitions? No, never! A careful study of 
poetry and its many forms? Yes! Get in 
touch with your state university or form a 
local club, if you can find enough persons 
who are interested, and get an experienced 
teacher to instruct you. You will be fasci- 
nated and perhaps you will discover that 
you have a real aptitude for verse. 


i OUNTLESS persons, at some time or 


Possibly your teacher will advise you to 
leave deafness alone and express your 
moods and sentiments through other 
themes. Violet Alleyn Storey and a few 
other real artists have written beautifully 
and feelingly of deafness, but it is not a 
subject for a novice. 

Study disciplines the mind, brings new 
skills and points the way to real accom- 
plishments. It is good to see a group of 
young people, like the Writers’ Club of the 
Cleveland Association for the Hard of 
Hearing, making an earnest study of com- 
position. They have the right idea. Pen- 
Craft, their own little publication, shows 
care and thought. We hope that they are 
setting a new style for other societies for 
the hard of hearing. 

It is good to see a young girl, like Cath- 
erine Hood of New Haven, Conn., turning 
her thoughts loose on happier, fresher 
themes than “Compensations for Deafness,” 
already worn threadbare. Here is some- 
thing from her pen, published in The 
Chronicle of the New Haven League for the 
Hard of Hearing: 


CAREFREE 
In My Bird Bath 


At peace, with coolness at his feet, 
He stood in kingly dignity; 

Then suddenly, with flourish gay, 
Abandoned royal modesty. 


He dipped and fluttered, bowed and splashed— 
A tinkling, careless, happy shower— 

Then, roundly ruffed, abruptly paused 
To preen in nearby leafy bower. 


Oh, joy to loosen up like that, 
To scintillate with glee, 

To dip and bob and splash about 
Like Robin, bathing there so free. 


Study first. Master the art of writing. 
Then have a good time with your newly ac- 
quired or developed talent. Pianos, pal- 
ettes and pens, when used with skill, bring 
joy to the world. 
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What Lip Reading Means to Me 


It Works for the Young Folks 


By ELIzABETH KNOWLES 


Lip Reading and Hearing Aids 


F the hundreds of students enrolled 
() in successive classes of lip reading 

during the past ten years, no group 
has been so interesting as the young people. 
Very often they come to us with the idea 
that they are the only ones in the whole 
vast universe with lame ears, and how they 
hate it! But once they see that lip reading 
will help, they usually apply themselves 
with their whole souls to make this art 
work for them. Their ambition comes back, 
and they go forth alertly to make good in 
their school work and in their first jobs be- 
yond school walls. 

When I think a hearing aid will help to 
overcome the handicap, I approach this 
subject with all the tact I can command, for 
most of the young people would rather 
be boiled in oil than wear “one of those 
things.” Soon they learn that other attrac- 
tive students are wearing “those things,” 
so they try out the hearing aids, and if they 
receive benefit, they forget their former 
antipathy. But, and this is important, the 
students became educated or reconciled to 
hearing aids largely through the self-confi- 
dence and poise that lip reading first 
brought them. Also, in many cases, the 
hearing aid would not be of much value 
were there not lip reading skill to supple- 
ment the hearing. 


Judith Rebelled 


One of my students who used lip reading 
to help her hearing aid was also one of the 
youngest, a child of nine. Because of the 
illnesses incident to her losing most of her 
hearing (a double mastoid operation), 
Judith had had only three full years of 
schooling. Yet when she came to me in 
September, she was in the sixth grade—and 
she would not reach her tenth birthday un- 
til the following February! Judith was 


wearing a hearing aid on her very small 
person, her mother ingeniously plaiting the 
cord of the instrument in one of Judith’s 
braids and covering the head band likewise 
with Judith’s braided hair. However, all 
was far from well with Judith, brilliant 
child though she was. 


Fortunately, even though Judith had been 
losing her hearing since she was only four, 
she had a beautiful voice. She is very 
gifted in art, is musical, a graceful dancer 
and reads more beautifully than any child 
of the same age I have ever seen. But with 
all this in her favor, Judith was far from 
happy. Her mother said that she had had 
some instruction in lip reading but did not 
do well with it, and now she rebelled with 
all the force of her strong will against fur- 
ther lessons. 

She is a very high strung little individ- 
ualist, with fluctuating attention and no 
power to concentrate. It was almost im- 
possible to get her even to sit still at first. 
When she was told to look at the teacher, 
her answer was, “It isn’t nice manners to 
stare at anyone.” 

She was immediately told, “It is certainly 
not nice manners to look out of the window 
when some one is talking to you.” 

Gradually, Judith learned to pay atten- 
tion. Real interest developed when she 
learned that only by paying attention could 
she follow an exciting story. She is a most 
creative listener, once her attention can be 
held. Her own wide reading experience 
(her mother said she really did not know 
how or when Judith first learned to read, 
as she had always seemed to love books and 
be able to read them) made it rather diff- 
cut to find stories that Judith did not al- 
ready know or that she did not contemptu- 
ously label “baby stuff.” But her vivid 
imagination and rapt interest in the stories 
she liked repaid all efforts to find them. 
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And her general behavior, though still far 
from exemplary, was greatly improved dur- 
ing her lip reading lesson periods. 


A Behavior Problem 


Her school work, however, though never 
hard for Judith, was not of the quality it 
should have been considering her ability. 
Her lack of attention and rude behavior 
made her an unwelcome pupil at the exclu- 
sive private school she was attending. In 
every class she attended, Judith, who is 
small for her age, was both the youngest 
and the smallest pupil. The older girls 
resented Judith’s being in their class at all, 
and were none too tolerant of her. And 
Judith herself was by no means blameless 
in this unpopularity with her classmates, 
and her teachers. She is naturally a show- 
off, and has a sharp little tongue that en- 
tirely too often says unkind and even cruel 
things. Being precocious, Judith finds the 
children of her own age “baby stuff,” a 
term often on her lips. The older girls with 
whom she would be more congenial, at least 
intellectually, think that she is too young 
to go with them. Her hearing aid, too, 
though concealed, has caused some antago- 
nism, for children often are cruel to thuse 
who are different from themselves. 

One day Judith said, “I wear glasses and 
no one ever says anything about them. | 
wear braces on my teeth and no one ever 
says anything about them. I wear an ear- 
phone and they tease and torment me about 
it. Why?” 

“Judith,” I asked, “how many of the 
children at your school wear glasses?” 

“Oh, lots of them—especially in the li- 
brary.” 

“How many wear braces on their teeth?” 

Judith thought this over and then said, 
“Oh, I suppose half of them.” 

This was probably an exaggeration, but 
I let it go. 

“And how many wear ear phones?” 

“I am the only one.” 

Then I explained why the others did aot 
understand about a hearing aid. I took the 
opportunity to warn her against showing 
off, that perfectly natural defense mechan- 
ism of the ill-adjusted or handicapped 
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child. And above all I stressed the im- 
portance of cooperation and of kindness on 
her part. 

At my earnest insistence, Judith’s mother 
sent her to the public schools the next 
year. Now, at ten, Judith was in the class 
with boys and girls from two to even four 
years older, but she held her own. Two 
months at a summer camp had made it 
somewhat easier for her to get along with 
other children and the public school dis- 
cipline was more strict and on the whole 
more just than that of the private school. 
Judith is still in need of better adjustment, 
but her lip reading skill has been noted by 
her new teachers, and she is under less 
strain in her school work. Lip reading has 
marked a distinct gain in Judith’s life, as 
both her mother and her teachers testify. 


Lip Reading Helps Speech Correction 


Another child of nine, Belle, also an 
accelerated pupil, as she was in the fifth 
grade, came to me for lessons one summer. 
Her hearing was not her chief handicap, as 
her speech was perhaps more defective than 
her hearing. She had rapid, chopped-off 
enunciation, very difficult to understand. 

Belle had just the right type of mind for 
lip reading, and attained considerable facil- 
ity during that one summer’s course. She 
hears enough to use her natural hearing to 
supplement her lip reading skill, so that 
one scarcely realizes there is any defect. 
Her speech improved with her knowledge 
of lip reading and now, unless she is ex- 
cited, she speaks very much better than she 
used to. She is a responsive, well-balanced 
child, with a love of life and a desire to be 
in the midst of things which makes others 
as well as herself forget that she has any 
handicap. She is now sixteen, and will be 
graduated next June from a fashionable 
finishing school. Her hearing loss now 
makes very little difference to her either in 
her school work or in her social life. She 
is very popular with both boys and girls her 
own age, and is unusually well adjusted. 
Lip reading lessons at just the right time 
helped make her life happier than it would 
have been otherwise. 


(To be Continued) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


Orchids from California 


HINGS surely pile up, if you don’t 
attend to them regularly. I have been 
busy with my regular job—the Mail 
Box is just a side line, and fun—and here 
is a big folder on my desk, with letters in 
it from everywhere: England, Australia, 
California, Massachusetts—all of them in- 
teresting, all of them with stories to tell. 
There are so many, I turn them over, won- 
dering which to read first. Here’s a bou- 
quet, in the very first one: 


Dear Molly Mather: 

Whoever you are, you know how to con- 
duct a Mail Box for the h.o.h., and don’t 
let A. S. or anyone else tell you otherwise. 
Where else can the h.o.h. talk over their 
personal experiences and problems so well 
as in a magazine like the VoLTa REVIEW? 
And why does comparing our experiences 
“introvert” us? A patronizing letter like 
the one you quoted in May always rubs me 
the wrong way, and I think your comment 
on it is swell. 

And I agree with L. F. as much as I dis- 
agree with A. S. I’m as much afraid of 
butting into a conversation as any h.o.h. 
person can be, but I surely can’t see my- 
self starting off on a trip without knowing 
where we are headed.... I think I must 
have my family and friends well trained or 
something. I remember that a friend of 
mine who is h.o.h. but who does not de- 
pend on lip reading as I do, has said she 
liked to have people work for her after 
they have worked for me. 

“They always come to me and speak 
quietly,” she said, “and don’t yell.” 

It has been my custom and that of my 
family to speak of me as “one who reads 
the lips,” rather than one who “is hard of 
hearing.” It makes a difference in the atti- 
tude of most people. It is true that I tell 
other (hearing) people to lower their voices 
much oftener than they tell me. It’s funny, 
though—when I am driving a car I am apt 
to talk too loud, and when in a noisy din- 


ing room I don’t talk loud enough. 

I got a kick out of “Mountains” and 
“Molehills.” 1 don’t see myself why it is 
necessary to make martyrs of ourselves. Ij 
1 walk in on a friend who wants to listen 
to the radio, I walk out again pronto; and 
I don’t consider it a bit more rude to walk 
out on people who are talking together, ig. 
noring me, than it is for them to carry on 
a conversation in my presence without in- 
cluding me. I notice, as a matter of fact, 
that the hard of hearing themselves are 
more apt to be thoughtless in that respect 
than persons with normal hearing. 

E. H. R., CALrrornia. 


That is rather an interesting point, E. H. 
R. I have seen hard of hearing persons 
left completely out of conversations other 
hard of hearing persons were enjoying, and 
those who heard easily with hearing aids 
were not nearly so courteous about includ- 
ing the more handicapped one in their con- 
versation as some hearing persons might 
be. Although, as E. H. R. adds, it prob- 
ably has nothing to do with hearing or not 
hearing, but is simply a matter of thought- 
fulness on the part of individuals. E. H. R. 
has some good suggestions along that line, 
which she offers in another letter. 


Recipe for Popularity: Wash Dishes 

“When I was in my teens I worried about 
how to be popular, though hard of hear- 
ing,” she writes. “A wise older friend, who 
was also h.o.h., gave me some sage advice. 

“*The best way to be popular,’ she said, 
‘is to do the things no one else wants to do 
—for instance, wash the dishes.’ 


“I took the advice so deeply to heart 


that it became second nature with me to 
watch for the jobs no one else wanted and 
to get as much fun doing them as I could. 
In other words, I became a perpetual pinch- 
hitter.” 

I’d like to pass that advice along to the 
disgruntled souls who feel that there is no 
work for them to do. There are plenty of 
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jobs lying around; and while some of them 
are horrid, measly, unremunerative jobs 
that nobody wants, it often happens that 
doing them thoroughly and well opens 
doors to other jobs. 

I might add that I’ve washed plenty of 
dishes in my time, and though I can’t say 
that the dish-washing opened doors in any 
direction, I didn’t especially mind doing it 
when I could do it my own way and boss 
the job. The one who handles the dish 
mop is the boss, and the whole process can 
be an example of efficient organization or 
just a harrowing mess, according to how 
she goes about it. A really good dish wash- 
er is bound to be good along other lines. 
Modestly, I assert, I’m a swell dish washer. 

Let’s see, where was 1? Well, to go back 
a bit, does anybody recall the G.I.A.D. 
Club, that started out rosily with the first 
Mail Boxes, but hasn’t been so rampant of 
late? G.I.A.D. stands for Glad I Am Deaf, 
in case anybody asks; and quite a few ap- 
plied for membership during 1940. Well, 
those issues of the VoLTa ReEvIEWw finally 
landed in Australia, and an Australian 
lady in Malvern (not our regular Mel- 
bourne correspondent — another lady) 
writes : 


J. A. F. and Baron Munchausen 


I’m lost in admiration of your G.1.A.D. 
romancers. Every last one of them ought 
to enter for the prize given yearly by one 
of your States for the whoppingest lie. 
They'd indubitably scoop the pool. As for 
that Munchausen, J. A. F., he stands alone. 
Do you remember the original Baron Munc- 
hausen’s story of galloping for his life un- 
der the drawbridge before it fell, then, 
miles away, watering his horse in safety, 
when he noticed that all the water his horse 
drank was splashing on the road behind 
him? Looking around, he saw that the de- 
scending drawbridge had cut off his horse’s 
entire hindquarters, so that he had unknow- 
ingly ridden the last few miles on half a 
horse, with two legs. Well, J. A. F.’s yarn 
of having been presented with a medal and 
eulogy all unaware is on all fours with this, 
{or all twos? M. M.]} and I believe him a 
lineal descendant of the original Baron. 
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Further, I consider that he could enter the 
lists with those champion leg-pullers of all 
history, the Australian soldiers of “kanga- 
roo feather” fame, and give them a good 
run for their money. He might even win. 
I hate to admit Australia might be beaten 
in anything—she never has yet—but he 
might, the creature! .. . 

In one of the Voita Reviews there was 
an article, or letter from Australia, giving 
differences in forms of expression by our 
two nations. I found it hard to realize that 
those differences would be news to Ameri- 
cans. It’s only lately we’ve become aware 
that you know so little of us. I think most 
of us in Australia are conversant with the 
American equivalents for various English 
words, also with phrases and words in- 
vented by you to fit new situations and oc- 
currences. I think Americans have an un- 
equalled flair for a phrase. 


Probably it is because American movies 
and American novels are so popular here 
(as were magazines until the exchange 
barred them) that we’re au courant with 
your expressions to such an extent. But 
alas, you don’t reciprocate. Some of the 
funniest things I’ve ever read about Aus- 
tralia have appeared in U. S. A. journals 
and papers. Canada pulls a boner occa- 
sionally, too, but I’d place England as a 
good runner up to the U. S. A. in extraor- 
dinary statements about us. I’m not sug- 
gesting that the allegations are unflattering 
—au contraire, sometimes—but they are in- 
accurate, and often highly amusing. I 
don’t blame you for them. The blame 
largely rests on Australians themselves. 
When abroad, or even at home, they delight 
in pulling the legs of other nations. Some 
of the men in the R. A. A. F., who are 
finishing off their flying education in Can- 
ada, are already hard at work leg-pulling. 
Some day, perhaps, when Australia grows 
up, they'll see that the actual facts about 
this country are more interesting than their 
romances about it. 

You'll have heard that part of your fleet 
paid us a surprise visit. It would take sev- 
eral years to recount how they were re- 
ceived. When they arrived in Sydney, 
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which is, apart from London, the largest 
city in the British Empire, they were met 
and greeted and féted and confetti-ed by 
800,000. 

I. C. F.—MaAtvern, AUSTRALIA. 


Thank you, I. C. F., your letters are a 
mine of information, suggestions, and fas- 
cinating personal revelations. I’d like to 
print every word of all of them; and I’m 
going to keep this one right here on my 
desk and quote from it again. Like the 
New York paper you quoted, I regret 
heartily I know so little of Australians, 
who “appear to be the sort the world 
wants,” and I also “regret still more that 
there are only ten million of them.” And 
you qualify that by saying that there are 
only seven million Australians in point of 
fact. Well, anyhow, I’m glad there are 
seven million. 


Mrs. Montague Explains 


A letter from England came in only this 
morning, having reached my desk by the 
generous hand of Mrs. Montague. By the 
way, Mrs. Montague resents very much the 
aspersions cast on her sanity by the people 
who say they wouldn’t get into a car to go 
somewhere without knowing where they 
were going. She says that if they run very 
much with groups of the normally hearing, 
they have to, especially if it is dark, and 
everybody is in a hurry. She relates the 
following example: 

During a recent sojourn in California, a 
friend offered me a ride in her car from 
Beverly Hills to Hawthorne, which is south 
and west of Los Angeles, on the way to 
Long Beach. I had not been very long in 
southern California, and was not familiar 
with the topography, but it did not seem to 
me, after we started, that we were headed 
for Hawthorne. However, not wanting to 
bother the driver, I kept still. Finally, as 
we went on and on and seemed to get no- 
where near any familiar spot, | asked my 
rear-seat-mate, 

“Where are we going?” 

“Why, to Pasadena,” she said. 

“T thought we were going to Hawthorne.” 

“We were, but M. forgot his brief case 
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and we have to go to Pasadena to get that 
first and take it to Los Angeles. Didn’t you 
understand?” 

“No, I didn’t,” I said, a trifle tartly, 
“You must have been talking in the front 
seat, and | can’t read lips through people’s 
backs.” 

Well, it was all right with me. Pasadena 
or Hawthorne, either meant a nice long 
ride, and it is pleasant to take nice long 
rides in southern California. But it is just 
an example of the way people who do not 
hear get convoyed about, and no matter 
how they try to keep au courant with their 
destinations, they don’t always reach the 
places they think they are headed for. And 
it isn’t necessarily a sign of feeble-minded. 
ness, either. 


To return to the English letter: 


An English Cricket Fan 


Your letter of April 28th arrived at a 
time when the country was suffering from 
severe bombing attacks, and as you realize, 
all our time was occupied in doing our 
work, helping those who were suffering, 
and snaiching sleep. Since then there has 
been a lull which gives us time to do the 
innumerable jobs which have accumulated, 
like looking after our vegetables, fruit and 
tomatoes, and even a few flowers, for it 
would be a poor sort of world if we could 
not find space for the beauty only flowers 
possess. (My President Hoover rose is @ 
picture just now.) 

Most sincerely do I thank you for you 
letter and for the issues of the Vota RE 
view. It is a real inspiration to read them 
all, and I can assure you they are not read 
just once. The details you give me abou 
lip reading in your letter, and the articles, 
too, I shall not forget. The difficulty here 
is that there are few teachers and classe 
except in the big cities. Manchester, where 
Dr. and Mrs. Ewing have done so much for 
the deaf, and Liverpool, are not so far away, 
but it is too difficult to travel there in wat 
time. I am hoping something may be done 
in the future by the provision of teachers 
and classes on a more extensive scale, like 


you have in the U. S. A... . I think there 
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must now be many more people suffering 
from defective hearing from bombing. . . . 

Even in peace time, | lead a pretty stren- 
uous life. Apart from my work, I act as 
secretary of a large cricket association. We 
used to have fifty clubs as members, and 
over 1,000 players. I started when my 
hearing was fairly good; when it became a 
handicap I offered my resignation; changed 
my mind after pressure, and bought a hear- 
ing aid. That was fifteen years ago, and | 
have now been secretary twenty-one years. 
Of course, we have almost suspended opera- 
tions now, but | am acting as secretary of 
a War Savings Group and “fire-watch” on 
the night rota (accompanied, of course, by 
a normally hearing person.) 

I suppose it is a question of keeping 
going and, as you say, “don’t rail at the 
things you can’t help.” Old age and the 
shelf loom before all of us, and the shelf may 
seem particularly suitable for a deaf per- 
son, but it is no good propping up a ladder 
to it. 

Books are my great relaxation and I do 
admit I put aside my hearing aid with re- 
lief for a quiet hour or two in the evenings. 
I have recently been reading some of Mon- 
taigne’s essays. They are most interesting, 
but I do fall out with him when he says, “I 
would rather yield to lose my sight than 
forego my hearing or my speech.” 

C. J. H., SourHport, ENGLAND. 


Hurray, C. J. H.! You have given us a 
text fora sermon. “The shelf looms before 
all of us, but it is no good propping up a 
ladder to it.” I’m with you there. I’ve 
never seen any point in climbing up on a 
shelf, anyhow; and right now there is so 
much to be done that intelligent people can 
do—if it is only keeping one’s mind 
straight and thinking straight, so far as pos- 
sible—almost anybody can find a full time 
occupation. 

We talked about vacations not long ago, 
but with the fall, one’s job looms bigger. 
Let’s talk about our jobs. I once went 
around an organization for the hard of 
hearing asking different members what they 
did for a living, and I was astounded at the 
variety of the answers. I’d like to make a 
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list of the ways Mail Box fans earn their 
bread and butter, and sometimes jam. 

When I was a girl, and began talking 
about boys, the first question my father 
always asked was, “What does his father 
do?” Now I feel like asking everybody, 
“What do you do?” And I want to go on 
asking, “Do you like it?” “Do you put 
yourself into it, or is it just a side issue, 
and is your real interest somewhere else?” 
And I want to ask, “Do your bad ears make 
much difference?” I doubt that they make 
so very much difference, once you know the 
ropes of your daily chores. Anyhow, it 
would be interesting to know. Let’s talk 
about our jobs. Meanwhile, I must get 
back to mine. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MaTHeER. 





THE INTERPLAY OF SOCIAL 
FORCES 


Social work, if it has insight and deter- 
mination, is in a position to make more 
extensive and more definite contribution to 
our national life than ever before. Not only 
are we responsible . . . to the individual 
client, but also we must, whether we will or 
not, have some part in the dynamic inter- 
play of great social forces in our society. . . 
Out of the stress and strain of the thirties 
can be discerned, I believe, certain new 
developments which can be regarded with 
hope and which can be used to reinforce 
the humane and democratic forces within 
our national life. . .. Throughout the course 
of history those who have achieved the be- 
ginnings of social justice, who have freed 
the human intelligence, who have set the 
humane against the brutal passions of men, 
have moved forward in a fragile and waver- 
ing advance. But they have moved for- 
ward. The rise of science, the achievement 
of political democracy, the abolition of 
slavery, the extension of medical care, the 
free education of the young, and the devel- 
opment of that vast body of social services 
which we represent—these are but part of 
that struggle for a civilized life—Grace L. 
Coyle, addressing the National Conference 
of Social Work, December, 1940. 
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Supervisors of Special Education 


State Supervisory Programs for the Educa- 
tion of Exceptional Children. Bulletin 
1940, No. 6; Monograph No. 10. By 
Elise H. Martens, Senior Specialist in the 
Education of Exceptional Children. 
United States Office of Education. Paper, 


92 pp. For sale by Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. Price, 
25 cents. 


Like all the reports prepared by Dr. Elise 
Martens, this is interesting, informative, 
and very useful. It begins with a short 
history of special education in the United 
States, which had its birth with the found- 
ing of the American School for the Deaf in 
Hartford, Conn., in 1817. By 1850, the 
policy of providing educational opportun- 
ity for various types of handicapped chil- 
dren was well established; but the early 
residential schools for the handicapped 
grew up without any integration with the 
state systems of public instruction. It was 
not until the turn of the century that the 
first state undertook to provide supervisory 
service for day schools for handicapped 
children, although Wisconsin instituted in 
1885 the first legislation for day classes for 
handicapped children, and in 1901 the first 
inspectorial position in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for the ap- 
proval of such classes. 

In 1915, the State Board of Education in 
Connecticut appointed the first state school 
psychologist to make mental examinations 
of backward and defective children, and to 
devise methods for their better instruction 
in the public schools. Wyoming, New 
York, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania fol- 
lowed; and increasing emphasis was laid 
upon the educational and supervisory as- 


pects of this work. 
At present, sixteen 
states have on 
their boards of ed- 
ucation one or 
more persons iden- 
tified with the field 
of special educa- 
tion. 

Part II of the 
bulletin offers data 
on the supervisory 
programs in special education of these 
sixteen states: California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. The in- 
formation covers state educational regu- 
lations with regard to the mentally and 
the physically handicapped, legal provi- 
sions, the organization of state supervisory 
programs, facilities of instruction, qualifi- 
cation of teachers, salary differentials. 
Charts are given showing the general plan 
of special education in the states of New 
York and Pennsylvania. The material is 
presented concisely and the subheads pro- 
vide a good summary and easy reference. 





Achievements in Health Education 


Community Organization for Health Educa- 
tion. The Report of a Committee of the 
Public Health Education Section and the 
Health Officers Section of the American 
Public Health Association. Technology 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. Paper. 120 pp. 
“Whenever school or adult groups begin 

to study democracy as it exists, they do so 

in a critical manner. Their findings are 


(Continued on page 504) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—-of cabbages—and kings” 


Examination for Teachers of the Deaf 


The Los Angeles City Board of Educa- 
tion has authorized an examination for 
teachers of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing. This examination was postponed from 
June 28 to October 4, and will be held in 
Los Angeles. Applications for the exami- 
nation must be filed not later than Septem- 
ber 15. Application forms may be secured 
from the Volta Bureau, or at the office of 
the Personnel Division, Room 829 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles. 
They will be sent upon receipt of a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, prefer- 
ably legal size. 

The general requirements are: A B.A. 
degree from a recognized university; ade- 
quate special training to educate deaf and 
hard of hearing children in elementary 
grades, this special training to be verified 
by a diploma or letter from a school or 
university recognized by the California De- 
partment of Education, indicating the quan- 
tity and quality of such special training. 
Applicants must be between 19 and 45 
years of age. They must have an under- 
standing of the psychology, mental back- 
ground, problems, and needs of the deaf 
and hard of hearing, and a knowledge of 
the problems involved in teaching them. 
They must have ability to train deaf and 
hard of hearing pupils to speak and to read 
the lips of others. A knowledge of rhythm, 
drama, pantomime, dancing, art, etc., is de- 
sirable. Excellent hearing is essential. 

A transcript of educational work must 


Lewis Carroll 


be submitted by the applicant prior to Sep- 
tember 15, 1941. A photograph must ac- 
company application. The salary offered 
starts at $168 per school month, rising to 
$244 per school month by the 9th year of 
service. An eligibility list is desired for 
regular and substitute positions. Substi- 
tutes receive from $168 to $186 per school 
month. 

The two years’ residence requirement in 
the State of California is waived for this 
examination. 





Pennsylvania Rehabilitates 


The Philadelphia League for the Hard of 
Hearing and its good friend Dr. Douglas 
Macfarlan have been instrumental in start- 
ing an experiment that will affect the hard 
of hearing throughout the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Until recently the Rehabilitation Bureau 
of Pennsylvania had never bought a hear- 
ing aid. A short while ago the Bureau 
agreed to try an experiment, to be carried 
on for at least one year, according to which 
10 hearing aids were to be bought in the 
Philadelphia area for the rehabilitation of 
hard of hearing clients. Cooperating in the 
trial were the Supervisor of the Philadel- 
phia Rehabilitation Bureau, Dr. Macfarlan 
and the Philadelphia League for the Hard 
of Hearing. If the hearing aids proved 
sufficiently valuable in the rehabilitation 
process, a permanent arrangement for the 
further use of hearing aids in rehabilita- 
tion work throughout Pennsylvania was to 
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take the place of the experimental arrange- 
ment. 

So far, of six hearing aids purchased, 
five have helped their new owners to jobs, 
and a sixth will undoubtedly do likewise as 
soon as its wearer has completed a training 
course in bookkeeping. Mr. Walter, State 
Director of Rehabilitation, convinced by 
the experiment, has already given his ap- 
proval to extending the service through the 
entire state. 





Doctor and Mrs. O’Connor 


At its Commencement Exercises on June 
10, the University of North Dakota award- 
ed the honorary degree of Doctor of Hu- 
manities to one of its alumni, Clarence D. 
O’Connor. Dr. O’Connor, as superinten- 
dent of the Lexington School for the Deaf, 
occupies a prominent position among 
educators of the deaf. His many friends 
are expressing great pleasure in the honor 
bestowed upon him by his alma mater. 
They are also congratulating him on his 
marriage, which occurred at Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey, June 30. Mrs. O’Connor, the 
former Helen Fox Pumphrey, is from a 
family of teachers of the deaf, and has been 
a member of the faculty at the Lexington 
School for several years. 





Meeting of Texas Hard of Hearing 

The Texas Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing held its Fourth Biennial Conference on 
June 13-14, 1941, at the Gunter Hotel, San 
Antonio. The San Antonio Society was 
host to societies from the other sections of 
the state. 





A Home for the Deaf 


The New England Statesman, the little 
monthly published by the New England 
Home for Deaf Mutes, Danvers, Mass., 
celebrates in its May issue “four decades 
of corporate existence.” In May, 1901, the 
Rev. Daniel Dulany Addison and nine 
other gentlemen were incorporated, “for the 
purpose of providing and maintaining a 
home for deaf mutes, aged, blind or infirm. 
The newly incorporated society had nothing 
except good purposes with which to start 
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its work.” At the end of the first year they 
had gathered a little over four hundred 
dollars, but the “actual care of infirm deaf 
mutes was suddenly projected upon the so. 
ciety. Two aged and invalid deaf mutes 
were discovered in dire need. They were 
removed to the private home at 273 Cam. 
bridge Street, Allston, and that home be. 
came the first home for the deaf in New 
England.” Before the end of the second 
year, the Society had leased a house for 
$35 a month, and was caring for five per- 
sons. The work has grown slowly, and the 
deaf themselves have been chiefly respon- 
sible for it; but the society now owns a 
large house, free from debt, and cares for 
an increasing number of aged and infirm 
deaf persons. The little bulletin has ap. 
peared faithfully every month for thirty- 
two years. 





Missouri Story 


The American Deaj Citizen offers in its 
issue of July 4 a documentary report of dis- 
crimination against deaf workers in a fed- 
eral construction project at Fort Leonard 
Wood, Rolla, Missouri, and the way the 
case was handled by Mr. Ben Schowe, of 
the Industrial Committee of the National 
Association of the Deaf, with the coopera- 
tion of Superintendent Ingle, of the Mis- 
souri School. After considerable corre- 
spondence, the insurance company respon- 
sible for the discrimination was convinced 
of its error, and the deaf workers were per- 
mitted to work. The history gives a good 
example of a test case, well handled. 





The Catholic Deaf in the Philippines 
The Catholic deaf of the Philippine Is- 


lands hold regular meetings and religious 
services in Manila on the first and third 
Sundays of every month. The Rev. E. J. 
Klippert, S.J., is Moderator. Arrangements 
are also made for Mass and Holy Commu- 
nion and for confession. 





Two limitations should be placed upon the 
adolescent’s freedom. One is the rights of others 
and the other is his own immaturity. 

—Katherine W. Taylor. 
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ico will continue to produce and offer new 
elopments in the field of hearing instruments 
ring the present difficult period because: 


MAICO has a complete fully equipped plant 
ih its own precision machine tools and skilled 
achinists and die makers and is not dependent 
h outside sources for such vital work. 


Unique and invaluable experience gained in 





widing the majority of the precision hearing 

instruments (audiometers meeting require- 
nts of the American Standards Association) 
able us to incorporate many important and 
luable developments in the new MAICO 
tuum tube hearing aids, such as: 
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MAICO 


OF MINNEAPOLIS 





THE LABORATORIES AND PLANT OF THE MAICO CO., INC., SHOWN 
ABOVE ARE AMONG THE MOST COMPLETE AND MODERN IN THE 
U. S. FOR HEARING INSTRUMENTS. 


The new tiny MAICO “ACE” 
complete vacuum tube transmitter 
weighs only two ounces and is 
small enough to slip easily into a 
man’s watch pocket, yet it has 
undistorted power output equal 
to many instruments twice its size. It has 
clarity and distinctness of reproduction. 


The MAICO Model 41 provides 
tiny set-screw adjustments, exclu- 
sive with MAICO which permit a 
wide variety of tonal character- 
istics and changes in a single unit 
—quite different from any ordi- 
nary tone control. These set-screw changes 
create completely different circuits in one in- 
strument and do not simply suppress the high 
tones by increasing resistance. 








OPPORTUNITY—FOR SINCERE HEARING AID MEN WHO WILL STUDY 

AND COMPARE MAICO WITH ANYTHING AVAILABLE TODAY. _IN- 

VESTIGATE MAICO’S ENVIABLE RECORD AND REPUTATION AS AN 
ALERT, PROGRESSIVE ORGANIZATION, 


Write for New MAICO Booklets on Hearing Aids and Audiometers. 


AICO CO., INC. 2632 NicoLLeT Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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“Seeing is Believing”’ 
AT 


Camp Peter Pan 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. f. 


An Outdoor Program for Defense Against 
All That Keeps the Acoustically Handi- 
capped Child From His Share of 

HAPPINESS—HEALTH—HEARING 
OTES of birds seen and hidden nests 
watched. 


IR of pinewoods, sea and flowers sur- 
rounds us in our sunny hours. 


Tunes are seen in sky’s performance. 


Unison in flocks of quail. 


RHYTHM is felt in pony saddle or in 
the roll of waves—or tides. 
EAs are almost forgotten in watching 
growth on every side. 


Boys and Girls—4-14 Booklet 
CAMP PETER PAN FOR THE HARD 

OF HEARING 
Lake Ronkonkoma 


Long Island 













School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



























DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


HARTFORD 


Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


JACKSONVILLE 
111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
PITTSBURGH 
Suite 74, Methodist Bldg., 
524 Penn Ave. 
TOLEDO 
2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 
WASHINGTON 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Meet a Friend of Mine 
(Continued from page 475) 
difficulty of finding instruction to en 
them to achieve even a modest ambition jg 
apparent. Many of the young people 
undisciplined. E. B. is a good example 
this, but when he acquired an ambition he 
could learn. 

E. B.’s last written message to me is j 
great contrast to the garbled note quoted 
in my previous article regarding him. This 
time he wrote, “I have just bought a good 
book on electricity—Technical Book Co.” 
Here we have standard score 5.6 non-lan- 
guage capacity developing into equivalent 
language capacity. 

The objective test data discussed in the 
March 1939 article is borne out. It gave 
backbone and lent confidence to the plan. 
Even the personality analysis “held water” 
throughout; but let no counselor forget 
that analysis and synthesis are usually 
joined only with the cement of supervision. 





The Convention at Fulton 
(Continued from page 476) 


staff of the school. After the banquet, 
which was held out of doors, the whole 
company united in singing old and new 
songs, and then everybody gathered on the 
athletic field once more to watch a display 
of “magic” and an excellent impersonation. 

Usually, at conventions, there is a let- 
down after the banquet, especially if that 
occasion falls before the end of the week’s 
meetings; but a surprising number of mem- 
bers stayed through to the end of Friday’s 
program. Many of them spent Friday 
afternoon inspecting the buildings of the 
Missouri School, especially the new dormi- 
tories for the primary department, which 
came in for special notice. There were 
sighs of envious admiration as the attrac- 
tive rooms were viewed: no more than four 
children to a room; individual closets, 
and cupboards, and shelf space; delightful 
wall decorations; finely equipped bath- 
rooms. 

Altogether, the Missouri School “did it- 
self proud,” and convention visitors de- 
parted well repaid for their journey. 
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FOR YOUR GREATER 
HEARING PLEASURE 


a7 


Duratron 
INVITES YOU TO HEAR 


Many people called deaf are amazed to learn they can again hear 





confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 
comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 
you have tried—to make a comparison. Special invitation to difficult 
cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 
unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 
spicuous on men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 
tion or literature without obligation. If possible bring someone with 
you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 
“Duratron” eliminate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 


home calls except by request. 


Try “ Dutatron” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- 
ficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory under 
“Duratron” for the name of your local distributor, or write 


C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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is for 
VOLTA 


A file of the Volta Review aston- 
ishes the reader with the wealth 
of vital, up-to-date material it 
contains. Here is your chance to 
secure a bundle of back copies 
(eight in number) at half price— 


$1 


Use the blank below 


Volta Bureau, 
1537 35th Street. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me a bundle of 8 Volta Reviews. 
| am interested in: 


( ) Hard of Hearing Adult 
( ) Hard of Hearing Child 
( ) Deaf Child 

yay 


Name 


Address - 


| enclose one dollar. 
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My Sorrow 
(Continued from page 473) 


each movement of the lips for a while, so 
that I can see the lips of the speaker in the 
mirror and at the same time listen to the 
sounds uttered close to my ear. The natural 
way in life is to see and listen at the same 
time. But if the range of hearing (that is 
the distance at which one can hear a little) 
is short, then the ear and the eye do not 
work together, and the whole task is thrown 
upon the eye. It is surprising how helpful 
even a very little power of hearing can be if 
properly trained in the way I am suggest. 
ing. 

Many little Japanese deaf children who 
really can hear sounds if uttered close to 
their ears, grow up as though they were 
totally deaf, because the ordinary conversa- 
tion sounds in life take place at greater 
distances than they can hear. If their 
parents, friends and teachers should form 
the habit of speaking to these little children 
from babyhood with their lips very close 
to the children’s ears, they would perhaps 
learn the normal hearing vocabulary, in- 
stead of having to be educated as totally 
deaf children. My father and I had often 
tried to make a careful study of deaf chil- 
dren and the best system of educating them. 

Ok, my kind father! 

How often we had planned together, to 
work out a careful study of the deaf. Some- 
times I wonder how it happened that I had 
been estranged all this time from taking 
up this vocation as my life work. Yet it is 
not too late now to begin. 

I am sure all teachers and workers in this 
line of work will help me in accomplishing 
my mission. I believe that it is not enough 
simply to teach the deaf to speak; we 
should be also concerned in their general 
welfare and happiness. I hope and pray 
for assistance in this work. Any sugges- 
tions and instructions will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Oh, my blessed father! 

His spirit will guide me, I know. It will 
help me to keep in my heart the same kind- 
ness and love as he had towards everyone, 
especially toward the poor, destitute, defec- 
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ECONOMATIC 
BATTERY CONNECTER 


Number Four of a series of 
Outstanding Developments 





@ The patented Telex ECONOMATIC 
battery connecter enables you to use 
small and light batteries . . . with 
corresponding lower operating cost. 


This new development clamps “A” 
and “B” batteries into a light, com- 
pact unit. It assures positive contacts. 


The ECONOMATIC battery con- 
necter is another Telex patented mar- 
vel for simplicity and economy of 
operation. 


FIRST to ofter wearable vacuum 
tube-crystal hearing aids. 


U 18 1h 18 ox 


HIGH FIDELITY 
HEARING AIDS 


Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy, American Medical Assn. 


TELEX PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Originators of the Wearable vacuum tube 
crystal hearing aid. 


« VEER * TELEX - TELEX - TELEX = 


TELEX - TELEX - TELEX - TEL 





TELEX - TELEX + TELEX + TELEX: 
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FREE 


New folder, “‘Give Life to Your Hearing, 
Character to Your Voice.” Fill in and mail 
<oupon today! 


Re er ee Ses beget eranl ae 


* X3731 °- X3791 ° XI141 


ADDRESS __ a © i NG Rian 
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(V.R. 7-41) 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 


Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 
e he 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual___. $10.00 











Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths. $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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tive and needy ones. God has given me ip 
my sorrow new life and strength. I regret 
very much not to be able to express fully 
my gratitude to him. 


I have been thinking. I have come tp 
realize that only the bodies of our loyed 
ones die. Their souls live always in Heayen 
with God. When we finish our time her 
on earth, we will join them there, in that 
happy and beautiful place, where there is no 
pain or suffering. Ah, it is a very comfort. 
ing thought to me in my sorrow. 


The Parents Talk It Over 


(Continued from page 480) 


children take dancing lessons, and one is 
training as a professional. They nearly all 
swim and skate. One who can hear music 
takes piano lessons, and has just passed her 
third examination with honors at the con- 
servatory. She was eleven last month. 


Mrs. H. What you have done for Mary 
Lou! Such a long drive every day when 
she was small! You have the right idea 
in making her independent—allowing her 
to travel alone and to order her own meals. 
I am sure she has hearing friends. This 
feeling of equality is quite as important 
for a deaf child as a high academic stand- 
ing. Indeed, it may be more important. 

Mrs. B. M., quite often it is difficult to 
get a little deaf child interested in speech 
before he is six or seven, or even older. 
Children differ. So do not worry too 
much over it. Quite often a child sud- 
denly takes a turn, and progresses very 
rapidly. On the other hand, there are 
some children who, even under the best 
instruction, find speech difficult. Every ex- 
perienced teacher knows that. I think 


every teacher in an institution or day 


school with big classes envies the indi- 
vidual instruction possible in a_ private 
school. When we have nine or ten pupils 
in a class we can only do the best possible. 

One of my little chaps wroie the follow- 
ing this morning, “June’s dog was almost 
run over by a car. Its leg was hopping 
home.” 


Miss N. Mac D. (a teacher) 
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ith. High School for the Deaf 


yr Mary Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 


y when ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
int idee 1545 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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ALADDIN 


VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 
Manufactured in Schenectady, N. Y. 
by National Electronics, Inc. 


The “MAGIC MICROPHONE,” 
combined with the superb VACUUM 
TUBE AMPLIFIER and battery 
contained in a small “UNIJPAK” 
gives the hearing aid user a new 
experience in hearing comfort and 
fidelity of tone reproduction. 


ELECTRONIC SALES CO. 


"MAGIC MICROPHONE” 74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


opping 
her) worn as a pin Dealer and Distributor Franchises Open in Northeastern U. S. 
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KINZIE BOOKS 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I.... $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE IlI.. $2.75 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE Iil, 

a mine of wealth for the teacher of both 

juniors and adults, Includes large Practice 

Section of highest quality material............ $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, 

Grade IV, with a Foreword by His Grace 

the Duke of Montrose, a published text of 





B62 Pages ...crccccccresceeees $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, Il and III (mimeographed)............ $7.50 

Bette: BEE cab BV cnc cckcntsesnccscccepescsnstosencecronsis $6.50 


Books I, Il, TIT, amd [V........cccccecceeee 
All Prices Postpaid 


THE MISSES KINZIE 
Room 706, Fine Arts Bldg. 
410 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 
by 
MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
It’s good. In fact it’s unique; it utilizes in an 
original manner the theories of language-teaching used 
in the public schools and in universities. 
Price, $6.00 postpaid 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered, 
Send orders and inquiries to 
M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236, Berkeley, California 























NEW LOW 
PRICE 





GE 
V-4 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 


e VOLUME 





. . . Wide range of power. 


© FO ok eveveni Individual tone con- 
trol. 

e CRYSTAL ... Crystal microphone. 

e TUBES ..... New low drain tubes. 


® ECONOMY . Long life batteries. 

e DESIGN ..... Beautifully stream- 
lined, 

e DURABILITY . Built with finest 


parts obtainable. 


Call for FREE demonstration 
or write for Booklet V. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N.Y. 
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Hearing Aid Dealers 

(Continued from page 486) ; 
which are best for the individual and the 
price he wishes to pay. I have been 
ing this same thing out with hearing aids, 
and have found it working out excellently, 
All of the manufacturers except one haye 
been very cooperative, and I feel that that 
one wants extreme high pressure salesmen 
devoting their full time to doing the people 
for all they can. 

Education of course is the big factor 
we need in this new profession. The 
average instructions given by the manu 
facturers’ representatives are far too 
scanty to make good audiometrists, and 
I feel that in time we will see schools es. 
tablished to train the audiometrist just as 
we do in optometry, dentistry, or any of the 
other professions. The physicians all seem 
ready to cooperate with us. 

I hope we have many comments from 
other men in the field and, now that the 
movement has been started, that we will not 
let it die until some definite organization 
of audiometrists has been established. Let's 
have some more on this! 

D. C. Exrorp, — 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





Looks Into Books 
(Continued from page 494) 
often disheartening, and their criticism de 
structive. But when these same groups at 
tempt to solve the problems facing them, 
they immediately find that assistance is 
necessary,” states this report, adding that, 
in the field of health education, “the two 
most important sources of aid are the pub- 
lic health department and the school.” This 
report, which was made possible by a grant 
in aid from the Charles H. Hood Educa- 
tional Trust, through the Health Education 
Research Laboratory of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, deals with the 
problems of community organization for 
health education, and the procedures fol- 
lowed and programs initiated under vari 
ous leaderships. Specific programs of cer 
tain communities are outlined, including 
city, county, and state programs. The 
fundamental principle adhered to is that 
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re Are You a Victim of “VOWEL BANGING”? 


bs eC Chances are your hearing loss is not uniform, that you hear some 
oe frequencies better than others. If so, you should investigate Vacolite 


1.” This ae 
a grant with its patented frequency control. 


Educa- This control, capable of altering the balance between vowel and 
— consonant sounds, has in many instances solved the difficulties of 
ith the those who “‘hear’’ but do not ‘understand.’ Why not see for your- 
tion for self the advantages Vacolite has to offer you? 
ires fol- 
ler vari- 


clung VACOLITE COMPANY 


s. The 3003 NORTH HENDERSON @ DALLAS, TEXAS 
is that QUALIFIED DEALERS ARE INVITED TO COMMUNICATE 





Accepted by the Council on Physical Therapy of the American Medical Association 
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“NOW | CAN HEAR YOU PERFECTLY” 


That’s what many people with impaired 
hearing say when they use the Telephone 
Amplifier. It brings new pleasure and 
convenience. This compact attachment 
can be connected to any telephone. Easily 
adjusted for different hearing needs. 


Inquire at your local telephone 
Business Office for a demonstra- 
tion. They will be glad to arrange \\ 


it—at no obligation to you. . 















‘“ELECTRO-EAR” 





—— 


SIMPLIFIED 
SMALL—COMPACT 


ONLY TWO PARTS 


Operates on Flashlight Battery 


AN EFFECTIVE, HANDY AND VERSATILE 
HEARING AID 


PRICE ONLY - - - - $35.00 
Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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“modern health education is concern 
primarily with learning on the part of 
individual rather than with teaching by 
health educator.” 





School Reports 


The Wisconsin School reports on j 
graduates, and gives the record of a follo 
up of 407 of the employable deaf of 
state. They are listed according to age| 
amount of education by grade, the occupa 
tions in which they are employed, and the 
number of deaf persons engaged in each 
occupation. The school has purchased two 
new Fairchild hearing aids and a ney 
Recordio for the speech department. Hear. 
ing tests have been made regularly at the 
school, and the 1940 report includes a table 
showing the degree of deafness of students 
enrolled in 1939 and 1940, and the age at 
which deafness occurred. 


The 1938-40 report of the North Carolina 
School states that a new dairy plant has 
been completed and is now in use at the 
colored department. The plant consists of 
a large feed barn, calf barn, milk barn and 
a milk house with modern conveniences for 
taking care of the milk. A limited number 
of colored boys will be trained in dairy 
work. 





The report of the Kansas School includes 
the following recommendations: 

“For the proper education of deaf chil- 
dren the recognized line of approach [in- 
cludes] the complete separation of the little 
children from the older ones through the 
first three or four years of school. These 
little children must live and go to school in 
an atmosphere free of signs, a thing im 
possible to accomplish under the present 
circumstances. . . . 

“It is increasingly apparent that all the 
children in need of the services of this 
school are not getting them, principally be 
cause they do not know about them. I there: 
fore recommend that a program of pub § 
licity be carried on throughout the state, 
and that the principal of the school be hired 
for eleven months of the year instead of 
ten months, to spend the eleventh month in 
field work in the interests of the deaf.” 
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HEAR BETTER: WORK BETTER 


Question... 


“CAN I HEAR BETTER 


with RADIOEAR?” 


Answer... 


Thousands do! Weare sure that 
after you have worn Radioear 
for a few minutes, you, too, will 


agree that today’s VACUUM- 
TUBE Radioear brings you the 


kind of hearing you want. 


You owe it to yourself to get all 
the facts about Radioear. Write 
for free booklet. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING — MT. LEBANON 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Accepted by Council on Physical Therapy, American Medical Association 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


SEES os x 


¢ 





Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 


For Parents Who Wish to Teach 
Their Little Children at Home 


Objective: part-time public school at- 
tendance for the child, at six, and gradual 
advance into full time public school work 
in higher grades. 


Both parent and child attend intensive, 
short-term classes. 


Parents — are trained in teaching 
speech, language, and subjects prepara- 
tory to public school work. 

Children — are given a full school pro- 
gram, which is transferred without a 
break to the home school room at com- 
pletion of the parent’s training. 


PARENT-CHILD TRAINING 
INSTITUTE 


Doris Irene Mirrielees, Director 


P. O. Box 438 WAYCROSS, GA. 
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5 KERNELS 


Compiled by A. H. Damon 


The ant was a past master of organigat 
ten thousand years before man thought g 
or did much about it. They had speci 
nurses; they kept and cared for huge her 
insect cows which we know as aphids. | 
had the slaves who worked for them at buil 
and digging long before Egyptian slaves 
the Pyramid of Cheops. These insects ¥ 
have been and are masters in the practices 
organization. But mark you this, the ap 
today, in spite of his mastery of organi 
exactly where he was 10,000 years ago, | 
ask me why. Simply because he has beg 
busy all these centuries applying the mech 
of organization. He got action but he™ 
neither time nor intellect to ctilize organia 
for progress. He had action but no prog 

In the madness for organization today we} 
too many times lost sight of the end im 
means. We are like the ant. We have” 
gotten, or lack intelligence to see that nell 
the function nor advancement of human 
can take place in the absence of indivi 
freedom and creativeness.—J. T. Marshman” 








































We don’t always understand, or remembe 
the power a thought has. It is a great force an 
it has the peculiar power of seeping through fron 
mind to mind so that it cannot be hidden. If yu 
think I am an impossible person and are too politt 
to say so, I'll know it and my thought will oppow 
yours promptly. If you think I am about right 
that you can go along with me in harmony, tha 
thought reaches me too, and at once releases my 
good will. 






—Angelo Patri. 


Live your life each day as you would climb 
a mountain. An occasional glance toward the 
summit keeps the goal in mind, but many beaut 
ful scenes are to be observed from each nev 
vantage point. Climb slowly, steadily, enjoying 
each passing moment, and the view from the su® 
mit will serve as a fitting climax for the journey. 


—Herbert V. Melchert. 


Everything is immortal. Everything that ¥ 
are, everything that we do, everything that w 
say is immortal in the sense that it has its effet 
upon the world; and that effect in turn will hav 
its result somewhere else, and the thing goes 
in infinite time and space. 


—Hu Shih. 


Gentleness.—A torn jacket is soon mended. 
but harsh words bruise the heart of a child. 
—Longfellow. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, 3.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
GERTRUDE W. CROKER 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 

New York City 


WANT ADS 


(about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address ean & a the Volta Bureau, 1537 
3 , Washington, D. C. 





Rates: Four lines 





ORAL TEACHER, Class B Certificate, 12 years’ ex- 
perience, Straight Language under Miss Fitzgerald, 
taught Straight Language 3 years, wishes position 1941- 
42. Address Box 3197, the Volta Bureau. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 

Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 

$3.15, a. Order from The Steck Company, 
e 


Austin, xas 








TEACHER desires Position in primary grades of school 
for the deaf. 15 years’ experience. Address Box 710, 
the Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—Teacher, experienced in work with spastic 
paralysis, for a six-year-old child. Good salary. Proba- 
bility of permanent position if satisfactory. Address 
Box 514, the Volta Bureau. 


MRS. EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR HARD OF 
HEARING ADULTS AND CHILDREN 








Private Lessons Classes 


Special attention given to graduates of schools for the 
deaf who need more lip reading and voice work. 
THE EVANGELINE 


18th and Pine 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principai 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING 


38th Year 
Chartered oy the New York State Board of Regents 


342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
FALL TERM BEGINS September 29 


Beginners and Advanced Lessons. Teacher Training 
Courses. Voice and Speech Improvement. Further 
information on request. 

















The Volta Revie, 


AMD: 


Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 



















The Bush.—A professor gave an exami 
and stated to his class that there was one 
tion he wished answered exhaustively. One of 
students knew little about that particular i 
but did know hew to be “exhaustive.” When 
paper was returned, she was considerably 
aback by the professor’s penciled comment on 
margin: “You have beaten about the bush; 
I want is the bush.” 


In Both Capacities.—The sheriff of a 
town happens to be its veterinary as well, 
night there came an anxious call for him over 
telephone. Not knowing what equipment 
take, he inquired: “Do you want me as sherif 
or as veterinarian?” “Both,” came the exci 
answer. “We can’t get our bulldog to open hi 
mouth—and there’s a burglar in it.” 


P. S., He Got the Job!—A rather small 
came up to the foreman on the defense proj 
and wanted a job as helper. “What can you do? 
asked the foreman. “Oh, almost anything,” 
the boy, promptly. “You can, eh? Can you fi 
smoke?” demanded the foreman. “Yes, sir,” 
plied the youngster, quickly. “Just screw it in tk 
vise for me.” 


Advice.—The students were noisy and slow 
settle down to their work. The professor rapidly 
lost his patience. Finally he held up his han 
and announced: “I will not begin my lecture uw 
til the room settles down.” 

From a distant part of the room came a sugges 
tion: “Go home and sleep it off, Professor!” 


Taste.—The young husband tasted the steak 
and then looked a trifle astonished. “What it is 
dear?” asked the bride nervously. “Nothing? 
said he, trying it again, “The steak just seeme 
to taste a bit odd.” “I can’t understand that 
dear,” she said, almost in tears. “It did bum: 
little; but I rubbed vaseline on it right away.” 


Advice to the Lovelorn.—A young womil 
wrote to the editor to get his advice about he 
young man. It seems that he was quite affection 
ate but he always kissed her on the forehead it 
stead of the lips. She wanted to know what! 
do about it. “Wear higher heels,” said the editor 


A Slight Misunderstanding 
New Flying Cadet: Hey quick! The plane’ 
dropping! What do I do now? : 
Passenger (aghast): Gosh, aren’t you the 
structor? I just came up for the ride. 





